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HE purpose of this paper is to state why, in the 

writer’s opinion, the moral ideal should be conceived 
of as a supreme society rather than as a supreme indi- 
vidual. 

The term ‘ideal’ may be taken in two senses: It may 
mean the idea of a non-existent thing, or state of being, 
or mode of conduct, regarded as worthy of being real- 
ized. In this sense we speak of the ideal human form, 
the ideal of happiness, the ideal of scientific accuracy, 
and the like. Or we may think of the ideal as an object 
in which the desired perfection, whatever it be, is real- 
ized already. The two senses tend to glide into one an- 
other. The perfect, or the adumbration of the perfect, 
already achieved, becomes exemplary. A great epic, 
like the Iliad, becomes the model, the excellence of which 
Virgil aims to reproduce in the Aneid, Goethe in Her- 
mann und Dorothea. Bayard is the ideal which the 
younger chivalry accept as their prototype. The method 
of Darwin exercises its influence as a standard upon 
scientific investigators the world over. On the other 
hand, we seek to embody whatever conceit or vision of 
perfection we may entertain in an object, and thereby 
give it that permanence and definiteness of which, as a 
purely subjective product of the mind, it would be des- 
titute. 

The ideal may thus be said to subserve two ends: that 
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of repose and that of stimulation; the former, in fur- 
nishing to the mind an object in the contemplation of 
which its desires are quieted, its quest of completeness 
terminated,—the other, in supplying a spur to the active 
side of human nature toward continued exertion in the 
direction of its highest good. 

The topic to be here treated is, whether, in view of 
the stage of ethical development actually reached, the 
idea of God as a supreme individual is capable of ex- 
pressing the moral ideal, using the latter designation 
both in its objective and in its exemplary meaning. 

The following statement may serve to prepare the way 
for the conclusion to be reached later on. The theistic 
idea pure and simple is void of content, and cannot, there- 
fore, as such, be an object of contemplation. We are 
capable of attaching a definite significance to knowledge, 
but not to omniscience; to power, but not to omnipo- 
tence; to goodness, but not to all-holiness. The great 
religious thinkers have agreed that God in his essential 
being is inscrutable. Nevertheless theism has afforded 
a distinct object to the imagination of its followers. It 
has succeeded in doing so: (a) By the negation of limits: 
God is the Infinite. Imagine any portion of space, how- 
ever extended,—it is unable to inclose him; imagine any 
sequence of time, however prolonged,—it is unable to 
bound him. (b) By the method of analogy,—‘‘a thou- 
sand years are in his sight as a day.’’ Continue to add 
other thousands of years to the first, and there will arise, 
by analogy, an indistinct image of endless duration. (c) 
By the method of contrast. ‘‘Canst thou bind Levia- 
than?’’ Leviathan defies man’s puny strength, yet it is 
subject to the power of God. (d) By various metaphors. 
Among those most commonly employed are the military 
metaphor, the royalist metaphor, the pastoral metaphor, 
the domestic or patriarchal metaphor. It goes without 
saying that none of these cover, or can cover, the meta- 
physical ideas of omniscience, omnipotence, and perfect 
righteousness. 
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But the most effective means of suggesting the divine 
individual as an object, is to expatiate upon the supposed 
effects derivative from him as their cause, and to trans- 
fer the feeling which these effects excite to their author. 
The distinctness in this case is on the side of the phe- 
nomena under review. The author in his own person 
remains behind the scene, vague and uncertain in out- 
line; but the sense of definiteness with respect to him is 
produced by the firmness with which the phenomenal 
effects are grasped. God as creator, and God as provi- 
dence; God as the author of the order of nature, and God 
as.moral ruler, are the two capital concepts of theism to 
which I refer. 

Modern philosophy has relinquished as insoluble the 
problem of origins. The evolutionary theory has loos- 
ened the foundations of the doctrine of providential 
supervision in its traditional sense. It is possible that 
creation and regulative supervision may be restated in 
some altered sense. What it behooves us here to con- 
sider is that both these ways of looking upon the world 
have lost their usefulness as means of imparting definite- 
ness to the idea of a supreme individual as an object 
presented to the imagination. We can no longer think 
of God as of a mécanicien céleste, nor, save in poetic 
moods, as of a pilot steering the ship of human destiny. 

But our interest centers on the moral ideal in its ex- 
emplary aspect. Can an individual, assumed to be su- 
preme,—can any individual serve as a universal pattern 
upon which all human beings may fashion their con- 
duct? 

This question may, indeed, be answered affirmatively 
with respect to a certain stage in the moral progress of 
the race. An individual can serve as an example of per- 
fect morality as long as the moral code is restricted to, 
or at any rate chiefly has in view, those rules of conduct 
which may be imposed upon all alike, irrespective of 
the differences of age, sex, calling, temperament, etc. 
At a time when it is held that all individuals are moral 
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in the same fashion, it is practicable to set up one indi- 
vidual as completely moral, i. e., as performing in an 
entirely adequate way those acts which all others are 
required to perform in a similar way. The theistic stage 
is that in which uniformity is the hall mark of morality, 
in which the fundamental likeness of human beings to 
one another is the lesson still to be learned; in which 
the virtues to be taught are those prescribed toward all 
persons and in all relations. These virtues are chiefly 
justice, mercy, and purity; and accordingly we find in 
the theistic scriptures, whenever the deity is represented 
as a model, that these virtues stand out preéminent. 
God acts justly: ‘‘Shall not the Judge of all the world 
deal righteously?’’ He is the prototype of justice which 
men are to copy. 

God is merciful: ‘‘He is long-suffering and patient, 
showing mercy to thousands of them that love him.’’ 
Men are to be merciful as he is: ‘‘For what does Jahveh 
exact of thee but to act justly and to deal mercifully?’’ 
And the supreme individual is also called ‘holy,’ a term 
of many subtle connotations, of which I hold purity to 
be the determining one. ‘‘And holy shall ye be, for I, 
Jahveh, your God, am holy.’’ It must, however, be 
noted that the supreme individual, in so far as he em- 
bodies the ideal, represents the virtues mentioned, not 
as separate, piecemeal items of goodness, but as con- 
stituents of perfection; and man likewise is expected to 
aspire toward realizing in himself the unity of these 
virtues: ‘‘Be ye therefore perfect.’’ Moreover, God be- 
ing the ideal, man is expected to bear in mind the dis- 
tance which separates him from his ideal; and hence, in 
the classical passage from Micah, which I have quoted, 
summing up the whole duty of man, the climax describ- 
ing the ethico-religious attitude, the final perfection, is 
‘‘to walk humbly with thy God.’’ 

The position taken is that monotheism is the appro- 
priate religious counterpart of that period in moral his- 
tory in which the ethical code consists of virtues that 
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are to be practiced in the same way by all individuals. 
When this period of development has been passed, the 
moral scene changes. In consequence of the increased 
differentiation of human society, what is called the or- 
ganic nature of human relations now comes into view. 
The organic idea lays the same stress on multiplicity as 
on unity, on diversity as on likeness. The organic idea 
is that of a system of parts, each of which is charged 
with some specific function unlike that of its associates. 
To speak of common ends in such a system were mis- 
leading. The end in view is unitary rather than com- 
mon, and it is achieved by a diversity of procedures 
which mutually stimulate, and in this sense supplement, 
each other. The perfect organ is that which enhances 
the specific action of its correlates, and receives from 
them in its own accelerated processes the retroactive 
influence of their stimulation. 

Applying this conception to human society, we per- 
ceive the profound changes in the idea of morality which 
necessarily follow from it. Instead of uniformity of ac- 
tion in the pursuit of common ends, functional differ- 
ences in reciprocal adjustment supply the index of what 
is moral. Among the actual human differences are those 
of sex, age, of specific mental, emotional, wsthetic, and 
volitional endowment, ete., and the play of the influences 
due to these differences constitutes the text of the moral 
life and development of human society. 

The effect this changed conception, this new emphasis 
on the differences, must have on the moral ideal is ob- 
vious. The moral excellence, for instance, of a woman 
is unlike that of a man, and no masculine God can serve 
as the pattern upon which she shall model her conduct. 
Men have a decided voice in determining what is fine 
in woman. But an example must serve to instruct the 
person using it in the way in which the desired results 
are to be reached, and the example of a man or a man- 
God cannot serve to this end. Again, the excellence of 
the adolescent is different from that of the ripe, experi- 
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enced man; and the youth cannot take the patriarchal 
God as his exemplar. 

A certain general law of morality, indeed, may be 
stated on the basis of the organic principle, namely, the 
very law of reciprocity or interaction: the law that every 
function must be so fulfilled as to speed the rest. But 
the value of this law lies in its specific applications, and 
these must be left to the persons who are conversant 
with the problems which any particular species of func- 
tional activity presents. The outcome of what has been 
said is, that an act is moral not in proportion as it is 
standardized, but as it is individualized, in the degree 
to which it is unlike other moral acts, though based on 
the same fundamental principle, not in the degree to 
which it resembles them. 

No single supreme individual, then, can, under these 
terms, embody the moral ideal. The Godhead conceived 
of as a single being may be designated as infinite, but 
infinite in such connection means a certain type, or, as 
we shall now say, the discharge of a certain social func- 
tion raised to the nth degree. The bearer of that func- 
tion is represented as performing it in the most perfect 
manner possible. But he cannot be the true embodi- 
ment of perfection, because other functions, equally in- 
dispensable, are excluded from the conception of him. 
It may be that he is represented as the divine father. 
In that ease, the function of fatherhood is idealized or 
raised to the nth degree; but motherhood, sisterhood, 
brotherhood, ete., are omitted. 

It may be that he is represented as the friend, the 
brother, the equal of other spirits, in the fashion in 
which Christ is presented in the New Testament; but 
then it is not possible to conceive of him simultaneously 
from the parental and the other points of view. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, as formulated in the Christian 
Church, is perhaps the logical outcome of this felt de- 
fect; and the writer admits, in view of these considera- 
tions, that in the controversy between trinitarianism and 
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unitarianism, his sympathies would incline to the side 
of the former rather than of the latter. 

Shall we then say that the moral ideal is to be re- 
garded as dispersed into an endless number of perfec- 
tions, rather than as combined in a unit of perfection? 
Do we reach the conclusion that hereafter we are to have 
many moral ideals instead of one: an ethical ideal of lL 
marriage, an ideal of parenthood, of friendship, of citi- 
zenship, of the cosmopolitan relation? And if this is to 
be so, will not the coherence, the unity of the moral ideal 
be abolished? The answer to this objection is that the 
unity of the moral ideal is guaranteed by the unity of 
the principle which underlies all the subordinate ethical 
ideals, namely, the organic principle of enhancing cor- 
relative functions and thereby perfecting one’s own. 
Further, consciousness of the ideal as unitary is pro- 
duced by the circumstance that in proportion as we 
advance in life the moral ideals open out in a series. 

We pass from the home group into the school, from the 
school or schools into the calling, thence consciously into 
membership of the nation, and so on. The circle at the 
center, with a short radius, expands into wider circles, 
sending forth, moreover, numerous epicycles, in the 
process of expansion, and at the same time we become 
aware of the single controlling idea which determines 
the whole process: an idea which gains in richness of 
content, but which none the less remains identical amid 
the diversity of its utterances and effects. The unity of 
the moral ideal is thus maintained even if we look 
upon the moral field only from the static point of 
view, recognizing the same principle in the many subor- 
dinate ideals,—still more if we regard our moral ex- 
perience from the dynamic point of view, as a product 
ever changing, ever being made over, yet as the work 

or works of one and the same fundamental creative 

impulse. 

It may be serviceable briefly to summarize results 
stated or implicit in what has preceded. 
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I. General result. Instead of a perfect individual, the 
moral ideal is to be described as a perfect society. 

II. The abstract definition of perfection. Instead of 
omniscience, omnipotence, and entire goodness realized 
in a single being, infinite organism, 7. e., perfection, real- 
ized in a numerically and qualitatively infinite community 
of beings, each fulfilling its eternally distinctive function 
in such a manner as not only to agree with, but to make 
possible, the completely adequate fulfillment of distinctive 
function by its correlates. 

III. Actual human society, the concrete basis upon 
which this ideal structure is to be superimposed, sup- 
plies meaning to the abstract relations stated, while con- 
versely, the abstract ideal furnishes a margin of infinitely 
possible extension to the system of human relationships 
upon which it operates. 

IV. The creative endeavor to realize, or approximate 
to the realization of, the infinite organic scheme in terms 
of actual social progress replaces worship in the older 
sense as homage toward a single being regarded as em- 
bodying in himself the totality of moral excellence. 
Union with the infinite is the experience within oneself 
of the compelling impulse that issues from the idea of 
infinite organism and the sense that the worth of life 
consists, despite the tragical shortcomings, in unremit- 
ting effort to yield obedience to the impulse. In this 
sense the words of Faust may be accepted as true: 


Im Weiterschreiten find’ er Qual und Glueck, 
Er, unbefriedigt jeden Augenblick.’ 


Fevrx ADLER. 
New York. 





1The difference between the modification of theism, known as the doctrine 
of immanence, and the ethical idealism outlined in the above, is to be found 
in the circumstance that from the former point of view the element of unity 
is still regarded as superior in rank and reality to plurality. It is the 
One who works and manifests himself in all the various disguises. From 
the latter point of view, the two notions of unity and plurality, of identity 
and difference, are treated as equal in rank. 

















CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION AND THE MAJORITY 
REPORT. 


B. BOSANQUET. 


DO not at all recognize the portrait of the Charity 
Organization movement in its relation to the Poor 
Law as drawn by Professor Thomas Jones in the January 
issue of this JournaL under the title ‘‘Pauperism: Facts 
and Theories. I should like to say straightforwardly how 
the matters to which he refers appear to one who be- 
lieves in the movement which is commonly called the 
Charity Organization movement, viewing it as the growth 
of a new and higher social enthusiasm in a great part 
of the civilized world. I shall have a word to say on 
the Majority and Minority Reports. But on that sub- 
ject plenty is being said elsewhere. My main object at 
this moment is to explain how the social vision and en- 
thusiasm of the Charity Organization movement, in the 
estimation of one who shares them, justify themselves 
in its attitude to the poor law problem, and in the Ma- 
jority Report. 

Shortly put, what I understand Professor Jones to 
maintain comes to this. The Charity Organization peo- 
ple’s theory of pauperism was pretty much that of the 
1834 Report, and both it and that Report may be fairly 
judged by the nineteenth century Poor Law practice. 
Those members of the late Poor Law Commission, who 
might be held to represent Charity Organization views, 
therefore stultified themselves and their movement in so 
far as they helped to produce the Majority Report. And 
yet that Report, more especially by adopting the restric- 
tion of Public Assistance to the necessitous, is tainted 
with antiquated prejudices, and gives promise of no such 
effectiveness as the Minority’s proposals, alleged to have 
a monopoly of the policy of thorough-going Prevention. 
I will begin with a general and positive statement, from 
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which detailed points in dispute can afterwards be easily 
read off. This method is perhaps not quite so telling in 
controversy as discussion of points each to each, but it 
is a far better means of conveying a genuine understand- 
ing of what a certain theory or practice means, and in- 
tends, and aspires to. And without this understanding 
single points cannot but be misunderstood. 

The critic began by noticing that the charity organi- 
zation movement (I take leave to substitute this much 
truer phrase for ‘‘the Charity Organization Society’’:) 
had the monopoly of the theory of pauperism in the nine- 
teenth century. The fact is beyond a doubt. Under 
many focused influences, a new phase of social atten- 
tiveness and a new social inspiration had seized on a 
large number of men and women. The economists con- 
tributed something, but hardly, I think the distinctive 
things.2. The collectivists, as Professor Jones affirms, 
contributed nothing. And I add, in this dissenting from 
him, that it was impossible they should contribute any- 
thing. They had no conception of the citizen mind, and 
their theory was in a great measure that of an obsolete 
individualism. They had no practical touch with the 
work of social life. And insight and enthusiasm of the 
kind required come only by hard labor both in action and 
in thinking. Professor Jones’s phrases quaintly suggest 
that the subject was left to the Charity Organization as 
a sort of odd job to an odd man. It does not strike him 
as at least an interesting historical phenomenon that a 
new social passion should rapidly fix attention on a neg- 





*One could not, e. g., claim Miss Octavia Hill as merely a representative 
of the London C. O. S. But no one has done more and with greater au- 
thority, to make us see what pauperism means. And much of our best 
thought comes from Germany or from the U. 8. A. 

?I do not know what Professor Jones means by the traditional text-books 
which he supposes to have misled us. We had some instructive controversy 
with Professor Marshall, who criticised us sharply with regard to certain 
details, but sympathized, I think, with our position in general. See 
Economic Journal, 1892, and Mr. Loch in ‘‘ Aspects of the Social Problem,’’ 


1895. 
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lected social problem, and make it the question of the 
day. 

What then was this Charity Organization theory of 
pauperism? Is it not strange that the critic nowhere 
tells us? He mentions incidental views on matters of 
current policy, or opinion about special lines of causa- 
tion. But the theory of pauperism, the only serious 
theory of it in the later nineteenth century, as he truly 
says, he never gives his readers the chance of estimating. 

I will do my best to rectify the omission in a brief and 
plain description. The points referred to by our critic 
will then explain themselves with comparatively few 
words of comment. 

We start from the idea of democratic citizenship.2 In 
the modern State all are citizens. In this respect all are 
equal. In the widest sense all depend on each other and 
on the whole; but there is no presumption of special de- 
pendence between class and class or person and per- 
son, except within the family. Obligations and liabili- 
ties are innumerable; but they are reciprocal and vol- 
untary. Within the conditions prescribed in general by 
the social whole, the citizen is independent. 

Now this independence is not negative, but positive. 
It is not a fact, but an act. To sustain it, demands in- 
wardly a certain completeness of will and ideas, and 
outwardly a certain degree of success in the control of 
circumstances. It is obvious that you cannot have the 
outward success without some degree of the mental atti- 
tude. How far you can have the mental attitude without 
the external success is arguable.* It is certain that pros- 
perity cannot be utilized nor adversity resisted without 
such a mental attitude. That not even it can resist every- 





® See, e. g., Loch in ‘‘Charity Organization,’’ 1890. 

*I am confident that the current moral view, that results do not count 
in judging morality, is false in principle. I hold it a merit of the move- 
ment we are describing, to have driven home in practice the principle 
which the truest philosophy maintains, that a powerless will or idea must 
be defective as will or idea. 
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thing, who would attempt to deny? Yet the power of 
mind to turn disadvantage into advantage seems greater 
to us the more experience we possess. 

Now we can state a theory of pauperism. The spirit of 
pauperism may be found in all social classes, and means 
a weakness of the citizen mind which prevents it from 
being equal to the situation. In other words, it is a de- 
fective participation in the social mind, on which the 
adjustment of life to social standards depends. The 
external fact of pauperism means a failure to control 
circumstances in the degree which the social standard 
demands. Wealth and dependence on the wealthy may 
disguise this inability. But when you have it, you have 
a potential pauper.® 

Pauperism then, as an external fact, is a failure to 
maintain oneself and dependents up to the social stand- 
ard. It is connected in principle, and in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, with a failure of the citizen mind, and 
where it does not begin with this, it is extremely likely 
to end in it, unless great skill and care are devoted to 
its treatment. Wealth, as we saw, may allow the pauper 
spirit to exist without external pauperism. Misfortune 
may produce external pauperism, without the pauper 
spirit. Special pleading gets hold of these limiting cases 
and uses them to deny the connection of principle. It 
rides off on the pretext that in appealing to spiritual 
forces you are passing moral judgments. But all that 
is irrelevant. We are speaking of powers and capacities, 
not of praise or blame. We ask what power is lacking 
in the pauper mind, with the view of preventing its loss 
or aiding its recovery. It is not enough to say that the 
social body is one. The social mind is one also, and can 
be communicated by wise arrangements and disintegrated 
by unwise ones. It is not to the point to tell me that a 
man had no chance and is not blamabie. What I want 





*Plato pointed this out; but I doubt if it was thoroughly popularized 
till the movement we are discussing made it a commonplace. 
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to know is how he, being now obviously weak in the 
citizen or social mind (it is the same thing), may be 
made strong, and how others may be prevented from 
weakening. This is what needs all the resources of civi- 
lization; all its powers of adjustment, of contrivance, of 
self-restraint. One may add, that sheer misfortune, at- 
tacking a thoroughly well-found citizen, is not only much 
rarer than some mixture of misfortune and incapacity, 
but is much more easy to deal with. The Lancashire cot- 
ton famine was a great deal easier to handle than the 
conditions of chronic semi-employment and the ins-and- 
outs. 

The Charity Organization movement, inspired by such 
a theory as this, has, and is proud of having, no rules, 
but only a principle. This principle is the support or 
restoration of the citizen (or social) mind. All methods 
are good, that are conducive to this end. 

In dealing with institutions and influences which act 
on the normal citizen, this principle, as the support of 
the citizen mind, naturally becomes a preventive policy. 
And this, in contrast to the detailed work of relief, has 
always been held the primary aim and function of the 
movement. Its work in this sphere, as we shall see below, 
has been of the very greatest fertility in preventive 
measures. There are hardly any of the preventive con- 
trivances on which, for example, the Minority report in- 
sists, which do not owe either their whole initiation, or 
at least their most effective support in early stages, to 
the Charity Organization movement or its close allies. 
Many able and devoted workers, for instance, have con- 
tributed to make possible the recommendations of the 
Report on the Feebleminded. But it was the London 
Charity Organization Society that seventeen years ago 
had 50,000 children examined at its own expense, had a 
special treatise written on the subject, drafted the peti- 
tion and originated the deputation which led to the ap- 
pointment of the Commission, and, finally, lent the serv- 
ices of that member of the Commission on whom, if 
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rumor can be trusted, fell the principal burden of draft- 
ing the Report. 

And then the adoption of its recommendations is 
credited to the preventive policy of the Minority (Prof. 
Jones’s article, p. 191), and the reader is left to sup- 
pose that the Majority (which, of course, adopted the 
recommendations) made no reference to it, and that the 
Charity Organization movement had in it no activity of 
the kind! 

I repeat that the main and primary purpose of the 
Charity Organization movement is the prevention of 
pauperism by every possible arrangement, adjustment, 
and contrivance, positive or negative, which can be shown 
to make for the strengthening of the citizen mind, and 
the improvement of the condition of the poor, which it 
counts as the material equivalent of the former. If in 
certain provinces it prefers information and suggestion 
to legal regulation and compulsion, it is because it be- 
lieves that a far greater preventive force is generated 
by this method. 

In dealing with cases of distress, the same principle 
necessarily becomes a policy of individual and adequate 
treatment. This means the formation and execution of a 
plan which enlists on its side the mind of the distressed 
person, and gradually evokes and restores in him that 
capacity for control of circumstances without which so- 
cial function and social independence are impossible. 
Thus the ultimate principle in relief work is the restora- 
tion of the citizen mind by adequate treatment, as that in 
general policy and social arrangements is the prevention 
of its weakening. 

I think that this explanation has been worth while. 
We can see from it directly how the Charity Organization 
movement contained in it the ideas of the Majority Re- 
port, and how both were connected with the great suc- 
cess of 1834 in restoring a measure of social independ- 
ence by a bold appeal to the strength of the citizen mind. 

We can now deal with details; briefly, considering 
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their number. The C. O. S. has argued, we are told, 
that all Poor Law Relief should be institutional, has up- 
held the workhouse test, and on several grounds has con- 
demned out-relief. Therefore, its diagnosis of social ills 
was self-proved and self-admitted to be misleading, so 
far as representatives of it were responsible for the Ma- 
jority report. For that Report recommends the continu- 
ance of out-relief, and disputes (especially in Scotland) 
some of the bad consequences ascribed to it. 

This we can now see to be a very simple matter. I 
quote from Mr. Loch: ® 


If the area (of Poor Law districts) be large, and the number of officers 
insufficient for purposes of stringent enquiry, it follows that ‘tests’ must 
in a great measure take the place of enquiry. Further, it must be added, 
that in some poor districts, and in a shifting population, thorough enquiry 
is very difficult, and produces less result in the way of definite informa- 
tion than might be expected. Tests, such as the workhouse test, have thus 
in fact become one of the means of dealing with applications for Poor 
Law relief in England. But they afford no absolute substitute for en- 
quiry; and when by good administration the number of applications is 
reduced, it becomes more and more easy to make thorough investigation, 
the good results of which are speedily manifest. 


The restriction of out-relief which the Society desired, 
it will be seen, was a restriction of its indiscriminate be- 
stowal (the average amount being often about one shilling 
per pauper per week.) Actually the same propaganda was 
in favor of its adequacy, 7. e., its being given, if at all, in 
quantities and under conditions which would constitute a 
restorative treatment of the case. Obviously, if one became 
able to believe in the competence of the Poor Law sys- 
tem to do constructive work, and, in the full spirit of 
Public Assistance, to pursue a constructive aim, the 
policy demanded was to free it from restrictions as the 
Majority Report proposes. 

Nor could the pronouncements of the Scottish Report 
on the effects of out-relief surprise anyone acquainted 
with the Society’s views and experience. The effect of 





***Charity Organization,’’ Sonnenschein, 1890, p. 67. 
Vol. XX.—No. 4. 27 
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out-relief on wages and in (economic) demoralization of 
the people are matters of degree, and less likely to be 
traceable in Scotland than in England, and that they could 
not be definitely affirmed is nothing strange. That out- 
relief, carelessly administered, was in Scotland helping 
to maintain ‘‘dirt, disease and criminality’’ was only too 
horribly demonstrated. (Majority Report for Scotland, 
III, 9, 22.) The grounds for being on the whole hopeful 
of a new departure are the same for Scotland as for 
England. 

The same kind of self-contradiction is ascribed to the 
Society because of the Majority’s recommendation that 
the prohibition of relief to the able-bodied in Scotland 
should be discontinued. This, we are told, has been often 
praised to us by the Society, as the cause of the Scottish 
strength of character. (So I understand the passage in 
Professor Jones’s article.) I do not think that the in- 
spiration, which we certainly did draw from Scotland, 
was drawn from this prohibition, which was pretty well 
known to be a sham before the Commission pronounced 
it one. We drew it from Chalmers’s work, or from such 
a fact as the report of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1818.7 But the facts which these 
appealed to presupposed a united, national, democratic 
church, which in England we have not, and in Scotland 
less than formerly. It was only from their spirit that 
we could learn. 

Now about ‘deterrence.’ The Majority, the critic con- 
tends, ‘‘turned their backs on the principles of ’34’’; 
out of these principles that of ‘deterrence’ is selected 
for examination. Giving a meager credit to this prin- 
ciple of ’34 for its effect on the agricultural laborer, 
Professor Jones sets down to its discredit all the evil 
effects of the Poor Law system from ’34 to the end of 





*For this and other lessons drawn from Scotland, see ‘‘ Aspects of the 
Social Problem,’’ Macmillan, 1895, p. 246. 
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the nineteenth century. And, as I understand, he treats 
not only the Commission of ’34 as author of these evils, 
but the Charity Organization Society’s view of pauper- 
ism as an accomplice in them. I infer this from the con- 
trast drawn between the Majority Report and the prin- 
ciples of ’34, which has no point if it is not meant that 
these, as the critic understands them, were the principles 
held by the Society. 

Here are three points which seem to me sheer blunders 
of fact. 

1. The Majority ‘‘turned their backs on the principle 
of °34.’? This was not their own view, which is dis- 
tinctly expressed in Part IV, Introduction. Elsewhere 
they observe that the policy of ’34 was negative and 
their own was positive. But it is quite clear that they 
held themselves to be continuing the same work and rest- 
ing on the same faith in the citizen will. There is no 
inconsistency in this. Deterrence, we must bear in mind, 
changes its form as the standard of comfort and the 
resources of administration improve. And its chief 
modern shape is in the insistence that all relief is con- 
ditional. You cannot give public aid, and allow its pur- 
pose to be frustrated by the recipient’s conduct. Thus, 
so far from the Majority having turned their back on the 
principle of deterrence, or being antiquated in their ad- 
herence to it, the Minority themselves emphatically adopt 
and insist on it, and not in the case of the able-bodied 
only, but especially and most strikingly in the case of 
domiciliary relief.8 Whoever accepts public relief, ac- 
cepts it under the conditions essential to its utility. No 
sane man, indeed, could think otherwise. A clear un- 
derstanding on this head,—that one cannot have public 
relief and yet go on living just as one pleases,—is the 
main requirement of general deterrence as it survives 
under a system of adequate individual treatment. I shall 
refer below to the question of ‘searching out’ destitution. 





* Minority Report, Orig. Edition, pp. 754, 1205, 1217 7f. 
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2. The ’34 Commissioners are not responsible for the 
many disgraceful features of Poor Law administration 
throughout the nineteenth century. Their views were not 
on the whole carried out; and the evils were those of 
incompetence in the authority and inadequacy of treat- 
ment. 

3. The system prevalent on the whole between ’34 and 
1900 did not represent the Charity Organization policy, 
which, except in comparatively few districts, was engaged 
in fierce revolt against it, leading up obviously and di- 
rectly to the Majority Report. When the critic ascribes 
the ‘‘half-feeding of children under out-relief,’’ or the 
paralysis of people in the workhouse, or the misery of 
the aged out of it, to the principle of deterrence, I really 
do not know whether he is referring to the current poor- 
law practice, which was ‘lax’ and cruel, or to the reform- 
ers’ campaign against it, which aimed at strictness and 
adequacy. I cannot but suspect that he is identifying 
them, though no two things could be more opposite. The 
cruelty and vice of the current system of out-relief and 
workhouse management were due to unintelligence and 
incompetence. I do not believe that deterrence had any- 
thing to do with it. The reformers’ campaign was hot 
against these evils. It must always be remembered that 
the improvement of conditions, both in the institutions 
and out of them, was the aim and policy of the party 
popularly dubbed ‘stern,’ as opposed to the party pop- 
ularly dubbed ‘lenient.’ I have come across an old note 
of my own (Economic Journal, 1892, p. 369, footnote) 
which illustrates the temper in which we worked in those 
days. 

It is almost impossible not to write too hotly, as I wait for the result 
of a guardians’ election (not of myself, but of a friend) at which the 
so-called ‘stern’ school have fought under all kinds of obloquy from the 
extreme ‘lenient’ school, chiefly because the former, with the more mod- 


rate ‘lenients,’ desire to make proper provision for the Infirmary nurses, in 
order that a high class of attendant may be available for the sick. 


That was the sort of battle we were fighting twenty 
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years ago. If the reforming movement of the Charity 
Organizationists could have had its way, every family 
in contact with the Poor Law, in the institutions and out, 
would have been under constant careful and friendly scru- 
tiny with a view to its restoration to independent citizen- 
ship. In the Majority Report they have had their way. 

I have explained above the relation of the workhouse 
test to adequate treatment. Some able and practical men 
still adhere to the former policy. It is a difference of 
opinion as to what is practicable. I have shown that as 
early as 1890 the workhouse test was being pronounced 
a pis aller. 

There is, therefore, a wholly unwarranted suggestion 
in the remark that ‘‘the Majority have traveled far from 
the position of past years.’’ The position which the critic 
appears to be speaking of,—that in virtue of which the 
evils he describes were rife,—is one which such people 
as the Majority had been fighting tooth and nail for a 
generation. 

And finally, a word on the famous contrast which the 
Minority’s advocates state as that of ‘searching out’ and 
prevention versus self-restriction and cure. To us, of 
course, this seems a mere failure to apprehend the prob- 
lem. We think that for every preventive instrument the 
Minority can employ, there is one as good and better 
under the Majority’s proposals. But the difference is, 
that the preventive system of the Majority, while cover- 
ing all the details which the other can suggest, is also so 
adjusted and adapted as to appeal to a preventive force 
which the Minority have never contemplated at all.? The 
whole scheme of social institutions and influences, if ar- 
ranged as the Majority’s sympathizers would have them, 
are preventive agencies addressed to supporting the citi- 
zen mind. But for this prevention to be effective, the 
limitation of maintenance relief to those who have be- 





*I think that Professor Muirhead, ‘‘By what Authority,’’ 2nd edition, 
postscript, sees a difficulty of this kind in the Minority’s proposals, 
though he would very likely not assent to my statement of it. 
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come necessitous is essential. When the State has once 
become in loco parentis to the man (including woman), 
it must be prepared to take the whole responsibility for 
him and his dependents. This is what the Minority them- 
selves insist upon in contending, quite rightly, that all 
relief is conditional. It was the neglect of this principle 
that directly, and of course, produced the disastrous 
state of the out-relief children. But when this is ad- 
mitted, the whole case for searching out destitution is 
given away, and ‘incipient destitution’ is seen to be an 
inaccurate phrase. The line is between self-management, 
including management of dependents, and having the 
State in loco parentis. Everything in the way of pre- 
vention depends on keeping this line clear. To try for a 
half and half position, State maintenance without State 
responsibility, is to court the disasters of the old out- 
relief. Incipient occasions of destitution there are by 
the hundred. To these the preventive agencies which 
support the normal citizen mind address themselves. 
And they draw their greatest force from their free ap- 
peal to such a mind, helping to complete it and to rein- 
force its control of circumstance. But when the State 
steps in with maintenance relief, that control is, and must 
be, transferred to the State, and the greatest of all pre- 
ventive stimuli is gone so far as that case is concerned. 

‘‘What independence can one man in fifty thousand 
feel in a Provident Dispensary, which he would not feel 
in a municipal medical service, seeing that he pays in 
either case?’’ The question is characteristic, and the 
answer simple. In the former case it is his choice to 
join, and he chooses his own doctor; in the latter case he 
has no choice, and he does not choose his own doctor. 
Not choosing one’s own doctor is the source of the dis- 
like which the poor have to the poor law medical system. 
How should we like it ourselves? The friendship and 
confidence which we feel toward the family doctor is the 
root of preventive work in the home. Inspection at the 
school, and the health visitor’s influence are good things. 
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But nothing can compensate for the absence of the family 
doctor whom the head of the household chooses, trusts, 
and pays. 

I said above, and it affords a most striking comment 
on this talk of preventive campaigns, that the preventive 
agencies on which the Minority rely, and which they 
describe in such attractive language, were either actually 
originated by the Charity Organization movement, or 
have developed in the closest touch and reciprocal help- 
fulness with it. Such are especially ‘‘Case-papers of the 
most approved type,’’?° ‘‘Friendly Visiting,’’1! ‘‘Care 
Committees,’’!* the proposals of the ‘‘Report on the 
Feebleminded.’’ 18 

The Mansion House Council on the Dwellings of the 
Poor had its origin in a paper read to a C. O. S. meet- 
ing, and was warmly supported by the C. O. S.; The 
Health Visiting movement was started by a private so- 
ciety at Manchester and warmly supported by the London 
C. O. 8. And everyone in London knows that if you 
want help for any preventive work, voluntary or muni- 
cipal, of this kind, either the Charity Organization So- 
ciety’s Council or the nearest Committee of the Society 
is a sure place to find it. 

The relation then is this. For everything preventive 
that can be done under the Minority’s proposals the same 
thing or a better can be done under the Majority’s. But 
the best thing that can be done under the Majority’s pro- 
posals cannot be done under the Minority’s; because the 
conditions of effective prevention are excluded by them. 
The State can effectively inform and advise; and main- 
tain a standard by insisting on conditions necessary to 
the general wellbeing. But it cannot give money’s worth 





* The result of many years hard work and experiment in the London 
Cc. O. 8. 

"The name and idea borrowed from the Boston Associated Charities. 

*See Miss Frere’s account of the Tower Street School, cited in my 
pamphlet ‘‘The Majority Report.’’ 
* See my account in the earlier part of this paper. 
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to selected individuals, as distinguished from imposing 
conditions upon all citizens alike in the public interest, 
without taking over their responsibilities; and then the 
primary preventive force is enfeebled or destroyed. 

The contrast between the single authority and the 
breaking up of the Poor Law is at bottom the same. The 
latter policy fails to recognize the general nature of civic 
failure, and substitutes occasions for causes. Even here 
its most attractive phrase is clearly borrowed from the 
Charity Organization movement. It professes to treat 
destitution ‘according to its causes,’—the special phrase 
of the Charity Organizationist. But when we look for 
the causes, a diagnosis of them is wanting. We find in- 
stead occasions and emergencies which often result in 
destitution, but, obviously, and of course, just as often 
do not; so that to call them causes is plainly fallacious. 

One word as to what can be done at once. It is not 
quite everything on which the two Reports are agreed; be- 
cause some things on which they are agreed (e. g., abolish- 
ing the general workhouse) involve other things on which 
they are not agreed, in this case the new authority. 

But upon legislation on the lines of the Report of the 
Commission on the Feebleminded, there is agreement be- 
tween the two Reports. Its adoption would enormously 
lighten the task of any new authority, and is most urgent 
because of the evils which are increasing day by day. 
Could it not be done at once? 

B. BosanQueEt. 

OxsHott, SuRREY. 





THE CLASSIFICATION OF ETHICAL THEORIES. 


JAY WILLIAM HUDSON. 


A® I write, I happen to have before me the ethical 

treatises of Wundt, Sidgwick, J. Clark Murray, 
Ladd, Fite, Lecky, Paulsen, Mackenzie, Seth, Muirhead, 
Thilly, Martineau, and Dewey and Tufts. This is a col- 
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lection haphazard and numerous enough to be fairly 
representative of modern authorities in ethics. I have 
the right to suppose that these men will give me some 
insight with regard to what are the types of ethical 
theory appearing in the history of the science. Further- 
more, since they all are dealing witk the same historical 
data, I have reason to suppose that there will be some 
degree of unanimity with regard to just how these his- 
toric schools differentiate themselves. ‘And this is what 
I obtain: I am told by Wundt that history affords us 
the following four types of theory: politically heteron- 
omous theories, religiously heteronomous theories, eud- 
emonistic autonomous theories, and evolutionistic au- 
tonomous theories,—these four and no more. I rest 
content with my newly acquired lore until I happen to 
consult Sidgwick and find that history affords us the 
following three types of theory; egoism, utilitarianism, 
and intuitionism. I become curious and open Murray’s 
book and discover that history affords us the following 
two types of theory: Epicurean theories and Stoical 
theories. A restless unsatisfied longing seizes me, and 
I consult the remainder of my authorities. The historical 
theories according to Ladd are intuitionism, hedonism, 
and rigorism; according to Fite, hedonism, idealism, and 
the synthesis of the two; according to Lecky, intuition- 
ism and utilitarianism; according to Paulsen, teleolog- 
ical and formalistic, or hedonistic and energistic; ac- 
cording to Thilly, theological, commonsense, and teleo- 
logical; according to Martineau, psychological and 
unpsychological; according to Mackenzie, Muirhead, and 
Seth, reason types, sensibility types, and types synthesiz- 
ing both; according to Dewey and Tufts, empirical, 
rational, and transcendental theories; or, desire-satis- 
faction theories and anti-desire-satisfaction theories; or, 
teleological and jural theories; or, individual and insti- 
tutional theories; or, motive and consequence theories; 
—one may take his choice, according to the purpose in 
hand. 
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Perhaps one of these classifications of historic sys- 
tems is right; if so, which is it? The characteristically 
modern answer is that any one of these classifica- 
tions is natural enough, depending upon one’s purpose. 
But the main trouble with this view is that precisely 
that inquiry which makes ethics ethics is not defined. 
Of course, any classification is legitimate enough in so 
far as it serves a purpose: it might serve a purpose to 
classify men according to the color of their hair. But, 
presumably, ethics has a definite purpose, a definite 
search of its own, a search under which all other 
searches, derivatively called ethical, subordinate them- 
selves; and if a classification is to be made in terms of 
purpose, it is in terms of this one purpose and no other; 
assuredly no other, where one chooses to present only 
one classification to show the essential relations between 
types of theory. 

Furthermore,—and here’s the rub,—if classifications 
differ from each other only according to differences of 
purpose in making them, why is it that our authorities 
present classifications varying so widely, when they all 
substantially agree in their main purpose, namely, to 
show the essential, in contradistinction to the accidental, 
relations of historic systems to each other? Surely the 
aim of a classification in an ethics text-book is and should 
be exactly this. 

Let us, then, proceed upon this supposition,—the sup- 
position which most ethical theorists will admit,— 
namely, that a valid classification of ethical theories will 
show how these theories essentially relate themselves to 
each other, will reveal essential identities and differ- 
ences. The question then arises: What principle of 
classification will subserve this particular purpose? 

What is meant by an essential difference between two 
ethical theories? Evidently a difference born of differ- 
ence in the solution of some problem which is essentially 
ethical. What sort of classification would exhibit the 
most important of the essential resemblances and dif- 
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ferences among ethical theories? Evidently, again, that 
classification based upon differences in the solution of 
the most important problem in ethics, the most funda- 
mental and logically prior problem; the one problem of 
all problems which makes ethics ethics,—which consti- 
tutes the ethical search as such. I do not, at this point, 
pretend to say what that problem is. But to say that 
there is no such problem is to say that there is no such 
thing as a distinctive science, called ethics. For a sci- 
ence has as its only excuse for being, as a special science, 
the presence of a unique problem which defines its field. 
For instance, geology is geology just because the geolog- 
ical search is different from any other search under 
heaven. 

But all this has not been sufficiently recognized by 
ethical theorists. In the first place, instead of basing 
their classifications upon differences in the treatment of 
the fundamental problem, some have taken as principles 
of division relatively superficial or accidental character- 
istics, which, indeed, enable one to distinguish ethical 
theories, but which do not enable one to discover im- 
portant relations between them. For instance, such a 
superficial principle of division is adopted when one 
classifies ethical theories as religious and non-religious. 
Some are influenced by historical accidents such as 
that theories have been called by certain names, or by 
the psychological accident of the manner of emphasis 
or form of expression; and they classify ethical theories 
accordingly, instead of conforming to a principle log- 
ically derived. 

In the second place, the majority, who indeed have 
seemed to recognize in a general way that the principle 
of classification must be generated by the fundamental 
problem of ethics, differ widely as to what that problem 
is,—in other words, as to what ethics is, for, as I insist, 
ethics can be rationally defined only in terms of its fun- 
damental search. As a matter of fact, there is not so 
much variance in the definition of ethics as there is in 
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the implications of its most important problem resident 
in the principles of classification adopted. This is an 
inconsistency; for the variance in one should be the di- 
rect indication of the variance in the other, since one 
depends upon the other. But, for the moment, taking 
the principle of division as revealing what in the theor- 
ist’s mind is the most important problem in ethics, we 
obtain the following results. According to Wundt, this 
problem is whether one gets his moral ideals from with- 
out or from within,—heteronomously or autonomously; 
according to Sidgwick, it is whether the moral criterion 
is teleological or ateleological; according to Murray, it 
is whether one should seek pleasure alone as a goal; ac- 
cording to Ladd, it is whether one gets his ethical prin- 
ciples by intuitionism, empiricism, or apriorism; according 
to Paulsen, it is whether the moral criterion is an end 
or a law; or, if an end, whether that end is perfection 
or happiness; according to Thilly, it is whether that 
which makes an act right or wrong is the will of God, 
conscience, or the effects of the act; according to Mar- 
tineau, it is whether ethical doctrine is derived from ob- 
jective or subjective sources,—from nature or from God; 
according to others, it is whether one should be egoistic 
or altruistic; according to others still, it is to determine 
what is the object of the moral judgment; according to 
others still, it is whether ethics is based upon meta- 
physics. 

Of course, all this reveals at least two things: first, 
that. these problems, as implied by the different prin- 
ciples of classification, could not, at least in some cases, 
have been considered by the authors quoted as the one 
fundamental problem of ethics; second, if they did so 
consider them, at least they could not have considered 
that ethics is defined by its fundamental problem,—e. g., 
one could not say that ethics is the search to find out 
whether ethics is metaphysical. Yet a failure of an 
ethical writer in these two regards is a failure to recog- 
nize the relatively self-evident. 
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Enough has been said to show the deplorable state of 
the classification of ethical theories at the present time. 
There seems to have been little or no deliberation on the 
subject. Most frequently it has been treated as a very 
incidental problem; or, the solution has been assumed 
without any sufficiently explicit statement and argument 
of principles. In the indices of the philosophical jour- 
nals to which I have access, I have looked in vain for 
an article directly bearing upon the subject. Often an 
author, frankly or otherwise, uses two or more principles 
of classification, giving rise to cross-divisions. Some 
authors announce one principle and straightway use an- 
other: Wundt, for instance, announces that he will 
classify ethical theories according to motives and ends. 
He proceeds to adopt as his principle the sources of 
motives and ends. 

A valid classification of ethical theories should exhibit 
three things, and therein would reside its value. It 
should exhibit, first, by its very principle of classifica- 
tion, what is the fundamental problem of ethics,—that 
is, what ethies is. Second, it should show, by virtue of 
this very principle of classification, the essential rela- 
tions of historic systems to each other. The place of 
any system in such a classification would of itself enable 
one at a glance to derive the most important predicates 
belonging to it; this would be invaluable for historic ex- 
position. Furthermore, since the classification shall have 
been made upon a principle logically, not historically, de- 
rived, we would not expect neatly to pigeon-hole any 
system of history in one place and one only of the class- 
ification. In other words, historic systems do not happen 
to be entirely consistent, and this fact should be revealed 
even in the classification of them. Too often a school ‘as 
such’ is set over against another school as such,—as in 
the case of Epicureanism and Stoicism; when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, consistently or inconsistently, there are im- 
portant identities to be indicated. To classify systems 
in this way is to substitute historical differences of name, 
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of temporal appearance, of accidental form, and of em- 
phasis psychologically explicable, for essential differ. 
ences of a strictly logical nature. 

Third, a valid classification of ethical theories should, 
by virtue of the nature of its principle of classification, 
find place not only for all historic theories, but for all 
logically possible theories, whether or not represented 
in history. In other words, the classification should be 
exhaustive, and thus would be of value not merely for 
historic exposition. It should exemplify the logical pos- 
sibilities of all theories that have emerged or shall 
emerge, the nature of ethics being once assumed. Not 
that such a classification would imply a final verdict on 
the face of it, but it would be of indispensable value in 
making such a verdict possible. 

Thus far I have contented myself with indicating what 
to my mind are the general conditions to which a legiti- 
mate classification of theories must conform. I now ad- 
dress myself to the task of tentatively indicating the 
outlines of such a classification, chiefly as a matter of 
illustration. 

I assume that all moral judgments imply an ought, 
and that an ought implies a norm in the light of which, 
as a criterion, any particular oughtness as well as ought- 
ness in general is ultimately derived. And I assume that 
since it is the norm which makes a normal science nor- 
mative, the most fundamental problem in such a science 
is with regard to the nature of that particular kind of 
norm which makes it the particular normative science it 
is. So, in order to derive our principle of classification 
we have to ask, first, What sort of a norm is an ethical 
norm? And, second, the norm being what it is, What 
in its very nature makes possible a diversity of theories 
about it? This ‘what’ will generate the fundamental 
problem of ethics, and thus the principle which I shall 
adopt. 

The principle of classification as thus defined excludes, 
so far as their ultimacy is concerned, certain principles 
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which have been in common use; which, indeed, have 
been adopted by some of the most influential of ethical 
theorists. In the first place, it excludes as being sec- 
ondary that principle of classification which proceeds 
from the problem of what is the object of the moral 
judgment; and insists that more fundamental than this 
is the question with regard to the nature of that which 
makes the mora! judgment possible at all,—whatever its 
object may turn out to be. This excludes the classifi- 
cations which differentiate theories according as to 
whether that which is morally judged is the agent or 
his action or his motive or his intent or the consequences 
of his act or any or all of these in combination. Such a 
classification serves a very important purpose, but is not 
based upon the most fundamental problem. Again, if 
the principle of classification is to be derived from the 
problem of the nature of the ethical norm as such, an- 
other favorite, indeed the most favorite mode of class- 
ifying ethical schools must be excluded: namely, that 
based upon differences in the theory of knowledge held 
by ethical theorists. Ethics as such already assumes 
that there is a norm which is called the ethical norm. 
Of course, every ethical theorist is profoundly interested 
in the epistemological question concerning the source 
of that norm,—but only as an epistemologist, and not 
as an ethical theorist. What fundamentally interests an 
epistemologist about the ethical norm is the noetice source 
of it; but what fundamentally interests the ethical theor- 
ist is, granted that one has it,—and one does have it, or 
one would not have a science of ethics,—what is its 
nature? Ethical schools as such should not be classified 
according to a principle of division used in classifying 
epistemological schools as such; any more than schools 
of economic theory should be classified according to the 
epistemology of their authors. Ethics, as does any sci- 
ence, assumes that one can know. Again, this is not to 
say that such a classification would not be fundamentally 
valuable; but it would not proceed upon the question 
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concerning the nature of the ethical norm as such, al- 
though, of course, it would throw valuable light upon 
it. I cheerfully admit the contention of the author of 
a brief pamphlet on the subject (Professor A. O. Love- 
joy), that the epistemological question is logically prior 
and more fundamental than the definition of the ethical 
criterion. The epistemological question is, indeed, prior 
to any rational inquiry whatsoever; but I insist that 
while the epistemological question is logically prior to 
the ethical question, it is not the ethical question itself. 
And I insist further upon agreeing with this writer, that 
it is not necessarily the case that a difference in method 
of verification, will result in a difference in the state- 
ment of the moral standard. I therefore reject, as not 
ethically fundamental, the division of schools into em- 
pirical, rational, and the like. I should thus reject in 
whole or part the classifications of Wundt, G. E. Moore, 
Martineau, Ladd, and Sidgwick; and that of Sorley and 
Sidgwick in Baldwin’s Dictionary;—although my rejec- 
tion of some of these classifications is qualified by the 
fact that their authors themselves do not consider them 
absolutely fundamental. 

I think it could be shown that the ethical norm re- 
duces itself in the last resort to the form of an end which 
all acts accounted as moral, in the sense of right, seek 
to attain. This would be readily granted, I conceive, 
by all those who, as Dewey and Tufts, for instance, re- 
gard the distinctively moral situation as arising only 
where there is a conflict of ends. But the ethical ought 
itself surely implies something that is not yet in con- 
trast to that which is; and if that which is not yet, but 
should be, is the norm, it surely appears as an end to 
be achieved. In other words, the ought and the time- 
process and teleology are inseparable. Now I am per- 
fectly well aware that there are ethical schools which 
pronounce single acts, motives, and what not as valu- 
able in and for themselves without reference to a goal,— 
that is, there are theories which claim to be ateleological 
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in some sense or other. But never in the absolute sense 
which makes it possible to say of two ethical systems 
that their fundamental difference is that one holds that 
the norm is an end and the other not. For after all, in 
the ease of an act which is regarded as an act which in 
and for itself ought to be performed, it is the act itself 
which is the end,—an end which is not yet achieved, or 
all men would be moral and the ethical ought would dis- 
appear. Or, if this is not convincing, I should be ready 
to maintain that, in the case of an intuitionist who es- 
chews ends and insists that one should do right for its 
own sake, an end is none the less present as a norm: 
namely, in the form of the sort of an ideal self that does 
do right for its own sake. 

The real distinction between ateleological and tele- 
ological schools is not that one deals with ends and the 
other not; but that, with reference, say, to a particular 
action, the end is one to be mediately or immediately 
attained. The moral consciousness is in its very nature, 
as an ought-consciousness, teleological. And, in the 
sense in which I develop this, I am confident that any 
ateleologist, so-called, will coneur, without abdicating 
in one whit the real distinction whreh there certainly is 
between schools that have unfortunately been set over 
against each other as teleological and ateleological. 

Further, I think it could be shown without great dif- 
ficulty that the end or norm of ethics is always some form 
of a self: an ideal self contrasted with the self that is 
and the source of all oughts mandatory upon the self 
that is. I think it does no violence whatever to any 
ethical system of history to interpret its norm as a form 
of an ideal self; in fact, I think that it can be interpreted 
fundamentally in no other way. Whether this is so will 
appear in a measure with the success or failure of my 
attempt to classify historic systems in the light of this 
interpretation. The goal of the hedonist is not merely 
abstract happiness, but a happy self. The ideal of the 
altruist is not that abstract thing called altruism, but 
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a self that acts and thinks altruistically. And, once 
more, the ideal of an ateleologist who advocates right 
for right’s sake is not righteousness in the abstract, but 
the sort of a self that acts that way. This is no new 
thing in ethics, of course, although its application to the 
present problem has not been duly emphasized. The 
absurdity of abstracting the actions of an agent from 
the agent himself and of making them the restricted ob- 
ject of moral regard is gradually being relegated to the 
psychological rubbish heap where lie the equally absurd 
abstractions of faculty psychology. That a correct an- 
alysis reveals all ethical theories to be fundamentally 
what might be called ‘self-realization’ theories is main- 
tained by such text-books as those of Muirhead and Seth. 
It is strikingly maintained by Bradley in his ‘‘Ethical 
Studies,’’ where the author rightly insists that ‘‘in de- 
sire what we want, so far as we want it, is ourselves in 
some form, or is some state of ourselves;’’ and ‘‘our 
wanting anything else would be psychologically inex- 
plicable’’ (Essay II). Truly, our science deals not with 
some ghostly and elusive abstraction called ethics, but 
with the ethical person. Ethics is not primarily the 
doctrine of human conduct; but, in the words of Mar- 
tineau, ‘‘the doctrine of human character.’’ Men may 
differ as they please as to what is the end or criterion 
of action, but they have one generic agreement,—that 
end, whatever else it is, is some form of the self. 

Thus far the argument leads us to the following con- 
clusions. The fundamental principle of the classification 
of theories within any science must take its genesis from 
the fundamentally different solutions of the fundamental 
problem which makes that science a science. The fun- 
damental problem of ethics, the problem which makes 
ethics ethics, is the ethical norm. That which is prob- 
lematical about the norm is not whether there is a norm: 
that is assumed whenever you assume a science called 
ethics,—or, eliminate the ethical norm and you eliminate 
ethics. The fundamental problem about the norm is: 
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Assuming there is one, how shall it be defined? The 
ethical norm, whatever else it is, always appears as an 
end in the form of a kind of self to be realized. And 
now, to be quite precise, the fundamental problem of 
ethics is, What sort of ideal self is to be regarded as the 
end, the norm, the criterion, of all moral judgments? 
According to the logically possible solutions (not merely 
according to the historically actual solutions) of this 
question, should the classification of ethical theories 
proceed. 

The character and number of the fundamentally pos- 
sible views of the nature of the ideal self will of neces- 
city depend upon what are the fundamentally distin- 
guishable aspects of a self as such. For two men can 
have different views of the nature of the ideal self only 
as they differently evaluate and organize the different 
aspects which constitute an everyday total self. What 
the fundamental aspects of a self are we must ask the 
psychologist. Current psychology is fairly well agreed, 
in spite of differences in nomenclature, in naming as 
the fundamental aspects of conscious states the idea- 
tional, the affective, and the volitional. I do not insist 
upon these names; everybody knows in general what is 
meant by these aspects. Of course, we are all aware 
that these are abstracted aspects, that any concrete state 
of consciousness can exhibit no one of these aspects with- 
out the other two. We are no longer faculty psychol- 
ogists. But in conceiving the ideal self which is to be 
the norm of ethics, one may evaluate one or the other 
of these aspects as primary, and by the primariness of 
an aspect I mean its evaluation as being of unquestioned 
worth in and for itself, either (a) in contradistinction 
to other aspects which are regarded of worth precisely 
in proportion to their contribution toward the realiza- 
tion of the aspect selected as primary; or (b) in contra- 
diction to other aspects, which are regarded as worthless 
and to be subdued or annihilated. Thus there emerge 
three fundamentally different views of the ideal self, 
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and thus a classification of ethical theories into three 
essentially different schools: I. Schools which conceive 
the ideal self in terms of the ideational aspect as primary. 
IL. Schools which conceive the ideal self in terms of the 
affective aspect as primary. III. Schools which conceive 
the ideal self in terms of the volitional aspect as primary. 

Schools of the first type are represented in history by 
those theories which emphasize the realization of the 
rational self and the subordination thereto of the re- 
gions of mere feeling and unrationalized desire. To give 
an instance or two of individual thinkers: Plato should 
be classed with this school, for though he insisted upon 
the perfect proportionality incident to the development 
of the total self, his constant emphasis was upon reason 
as primary, as clearly appears in The Republic. Aris- 
totle undoubtedly belongs here, and, in a manner, based 
his ethics upon a conception of the human self as such, 
as I have suggested any theorist really does. I should 
say that Kant, in the main, belongs to this school, for 
reasons which I shall suggest in excluding him from 
what might be called the volitional school. Of course, 
it is not necessary to add that to affirm that Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Kant belong to the same general class is not 
to deny that they belong to widely different subdivisions 
of that class. 

Schools which emphasize the affective aspect of the 
self are conspicuously represented in history by the 
hedonistic schools. Reason and desire become the serv- 
ants of the supreme goal, the attainment of the happy 
self. To this school obviously belong such theorists as 
Aristippus, Democritus, Epicurus, Hobbes, and Ben- 
tham; and Mill, in so far as he is a hedonist. In so far 
as he is not a consistent hedonist, he enrolls himself in 
the school of rational self-realization. 

As for the schools of the third type, it easily might be 
objected that all ethical schools equally emphasize voli- 
tion; that, indeed, this is inevitable, since ethics is pre- 
cisely the doctrine about the criterion of human volitions. 
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I reply, first of all, that ethics is primarily the doctrine 
of human character, and that the self has in its volitional 
aspect an aspect just as distinguishable from ideation 
and feeling as these two are from volition; and that this 
aspect may be regarded as primary, in the two senses 
of primariness- defined, just as truly as the two other 
aspects, and just as truly may give rise to a genuinely 
distinct ethical school. For instance, all externalistic 
jural theories which regard the ideal self as conforming 
its will to a law even in spite of reason and feelings, and 
so involving their subjugation, belong to this type. The 
theocratic rigorism of the ancient Hebrew, subjugating 
all desire instigated by feeling or sanctioned by mere 
reason, is an instance. On the other hand, an autono- 
mous rigorism, in so far as it pretends to be rational, 
really allies itself with the ideational type, although, of 
course, within a special subdivision of it. Kant, for 
instance, for all his emphasis upon the Good Will, does 
not belong to the volitional school, for his emphasis is 
upon the rational will as over against mere will as such 
and versus all desire instigated by mere feeling. On 
the other hand, to this volitional type would belong all 
those schools which emphasize the absolute value of 
single volitions as such; thus, many so-called ateleolog- 
ical and moral-sense theories epistemologically classed 
as intuitionism. Of course, intuitionism as such has no 
place in this classification; for at bottom intuitionism 
is an epistemological term and strictly belongs to an 
epistemological classification, which has its own place 
and value. In the classification I propose, so-called 
ateleological theories are not chaotically jumbled to- 
gether under what is after all a misnomer, but are care- 
fully separated according to a fundamental differentia- 
tion. It might, indeed, appear that there is room for a 
fourth general type not mentioned, namely, one which 
emphasizes no one aspect of the self over the other two, 
but insists upon their harmonious and equal develop- 
ment. It might be held that only under this head could 
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the schools called perfectionistic or energistic be classi- 
fied. But this is to labor under a misapprehension. As 
a matter of fact, most theories possess in some degree 
the conception of a harmonized self. Few types, even if 
emphasizing one aspect, intend wholly to eliminate the 
other aspects,—only, their conception of harmony re- 
quires the emphasis of one or the other of the aspects 
as primary. In other words, extreme types of theory 
exemplifying the second meaning of primariness as de- 
fined are extremely rare or non-existent for the simple 
reason that, while logically conceivable, they are psycho- 
logically impossible Thus, all ethical theorists are per- 
fectionists, strictly speaking; this is so in the very 
nature of the norm as such, and of the ethical norm in 
particular as an ideal, perfect self. Those particular 
theorists who have appropriated the name perfectionism 
do for the most part emphasize one aspect of the self 
over the others, namely, the rational aspect, and thus 
they belong to the first group of schools. Of course, 
there is logically room for a fourth school which shall 
assert no aspect as primary, but shall insist upon the 
absolutely equal realization of all. But after all, this 
would mean a relating of aspects in an organic whole, 
and this would probably involve the emphasis upon one 
aspect or another in the cause of harmonious organiza- 
tion. 

I have tried to give a hint as to how some historic 
systems would be classified according to the principle 
offered. But the actual systems of history are not all 
the systems that would appear in this classification. 
Every possible type of theory should appear as well. Of 
course, it would be futile to do more than remotely to 
suggest a few of these. Clearly, the realization of the 
ideational aspect as primary is not necessarily the reali- 
zation of rationality; for this is only one aspect of idea- 
tion. There are ideational activities that are not pri- 
marily rational, and the realization of some one or all 
of these aspects might be considered fundamentally 
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desirable, e. g., the activity of the reproductive or of the 
constructive imagination. The ethical ideal of mankind 
might easily be an imaginative dramatist instead of a 
philosopher: a Shakespeare rather than an Aristotle. 
The text-book classifications which, on the face of 
them, approach nearest to that which I suggest, are 
those of Seth, Mackenzie, and Muirhead. Mackenzie, for 
instance, divides theories into three types: first, types 
emphasizing Reason; second, types emphasizing Pas- 
sion; third, types reconciling both in the total person. 
But the tendency of these theorists is to interpret ‘em- 
phasis’ in too exclusive and dualistic a way, in only 
the second sense of primariness as I have defined it, and 
thus to do violence to the actual historic systems which 
are pigeon-holed under these emphases. Thus, failing 
to see that a system belonging to a type that emphasizes 
reason as primary may be a perfectionism, and not at 
all a dualism, they are led to put such schools under 
perfectionism as a separate type. As has been said, 
there may, indeed, be logical place for a fourth general 
type to be called perfectionism par excellence, although 
I much doubt it; but Plato and Aristotle surely do not 
belong there. In the second place, none of these theor- 
ists finds a place for what I have roughly called the voli- 
tional type of school; yet, on the basis of the psycho- 
logical analysis adopted by them, apart from a considera- 
tion of history, they ought to recognize such a type. In 
the third place, these theorists seem guided by tradition 
and historical obtrusions in supposing that there is only 
one type of intellectionist school, namely, the rational. 
And, likewise, history alone is the cue for what schools 
shall receive recognition as affective,—and even this his- 
tory is merely the circumscribed history of technical 
doctrine. Again, according to Mackenzie, the ‘Reason’ 
schools are primarily ateleological and the ‘Passion’ 
schools teleological; and he proceeds to treat of the 
historic schools on this time-honored but fundamentally 
incorrect basis. Nevertheless, the spirit of the classifi- 
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cations of these writers, as well as of those of several 
others, e. g., Murray, Fite, and Lecky, have a general 
affiliation with the principle put forward by the present 
writer. 

I submit that the growing interest in the psychological 
basis of ethics represents a tendency toward the mode 
of regard I have been urging. The classification pro- 
posed is merely a tentative illustration of the sort of 
thing that ought to be done, and must stand or fall ac- 
cording to the truth or falsity of the logical principles 
from which it is derived and according to its rigorous 
consistency with those principles. Strangely neglected 
as this problem has been, its solution appears absolutely 
necessary to the clear exposition and secure progress of 
ethics as a science. 

Jay Witu1am Hupson. 


University or Missouri. 





SPENCER AS AN ETHICAL TEACHER. 


H. S. SHELTON. 


PHILOSOPHICAL treatment of ethies, and especi- 

ally one which, like Spencer’s, rests on a purely natu- 
ralistic basis, starts with the postulate of the unity of 
knowledge. The widest truths of ethics, like those of other 
sciences, cannot fully be realized except by reference to 
other branches of philosophy. No modern writer has 
shown the interdependence more clearly than Spencer, 
whose ethical theories are inextricably entangled with 
other parts of his work. We find this characteristic 
strikingly illustrated at the outset by his definition of con- 
duct as action intelligently adapted to ends. Simple as 
the definition may be, its peculiar interest is found in its 
relation to his conception of life, the essential aspect of 
which he briefly describes as the ‘‘continuous adjust- 
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ment of internal relations to external relations.’’ This 
conception, when the factor of intelligence is introduced, 
becomes practically identical with the adaptation of means 
to ends, and conduct becomes identical with all vital ac- 
tions in so far as they imply purpose and intelligence. 

The biological reference of Spencer’s ethics also ap- 
pears in his view of the basis of moral purpose. By him, 
morality is not regarded as something separate and dis- 
tinct from other natural processes, but as a factor in the 
life of man, who is himself a part of the greater cos- 
mic unity. As a living organism, man’s first and supreme 
end is survival, of himself as an individual, of his family, 
of the society of which he forms a part. Where these 
motives clash, we find the thorny problems of ethics; but, 
before we consider these, we must note the fundamental 
truth that morality, being a faculty of man, is concerned 
with survival. In its primary aspect, good conduct is 
that which tends to survival, which points to life rather 
than to death, which helps to the fullest enjoyment of 
life, in ourselves and in others. 

Such a treatment leads at once to the problem of 
hedonism, a problem which previous thinkers had treated 
on purely empirical lines. It is interesting to note the 
manner in which evolutionary philosophy, as represented 
by Spencer’s work, confirms or modifies the conclusions 
that would be drawn from ordinary empirical reasoning. 
Spencer’s contribution to the discussion consists of an 
emphatic decision in favor of hedonism, using the term 
in its widest possible significance. He points out that, 
in the light of evolution, pleasure is the indication nature 
gives us that our actions are beneficial, pain is nature’s 
warning that something is wrong. Any species which, as 
a rule, found pleasure in actions leading to death rather 
than to life, would perish in competition with others bet- 
ter fitted to their environment. 

It must, however, be noted that Spencer’s interpreta- 
tion of the term pleasure is wider than that of the oppon- 
ents of hedonism, who often quote the well-known phrase: 
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‘“‘It is better to be a man dissatisfied than a pig satis- 
fied.’’ Phrases of this kind show how the terms happi- 
ness and pleasure are often used as if they referred only to 
the lower sensual feelings. If by the pursuit of happi- 
ness we mean (which no hedonistic philosopher ever did 
mean) the search for the lower personal gratifications 
independent of the well-being of others, needless to say 
the hedonistic ideal is false; but, from the broadest stand- 
point, to assert that pleasure, happiness, well-being,—call 
it what you will,—is the rightful end of conduct, is to 
state what is almost a truism. 

This general truth is subject to important exceptions, 
which are, indeed, so obvious that many thinkers have 
lost sight of the fact that they are exceptions. <A species, 
which, for many eras, has existed under stationary con- 
ditions, will probably be so adapted to its environment 
that all pleasurable actions will be beneficial, and all 
painful actions harmful. But man, who, in a few genera- 
tions compared with the eras that have preceded him, has 
advanced from a nomadic, hunting, solitary life to a com- 
plex and settled civilization, is not so constituted. With 
him it is not surprising that, in many ways, the modi- 
fication of his desires has not kept pace with the needs 
of his changing conditions. The power of continuous 
and settled work, the consideration of the rights and 
feelings of others, the renunciation of temporary and 
doubtful gratifications for future and certain benefits, 
are all qualities not sufficiently developed in the aver- 
age man. 

Here arises the necessity for the sense of duty, which 
is specially concerned with the exceptions to the law on 
which hedonism is based. Concerning the necessity and 
the vital importance of the sense of duty, in our pres- 
ent stage of civilization, no doubt is possible. Neverthe- 
less, we must note that this sense represents an excep- 
tion to the general law of life, and its meaning is mis- 
understood if it is interpreted in any other way. When 
we say that it is often imperative to sacrifice immediate 
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pleasure to future happiness, we express an undoubted 
fact of experience. If we assert that it is often praise- 
worthy for the individual to sacrifice himself for the 
benefit of others, whether those immediately surrounding 
him or society at large, we enunciate a truth, the prac- 
tice of which is essential to human survival and to social 
stability. If we advance from this to infer that discom- 
fort, privation, and suffering are in themselves praise- 
worthy, we confuse means with ends and cast discredit 
on the maxims of social well-being by associating them 
with great and dangerous falsehoods. 

Spencer’s interpretation of the meaning of the sense 
of duty, epitomized in the preceding paragraphs, sug- 
gests a further deduction from the same line of thought. 
Although there are occasions when duty impels us to do 
what is unpleasant both to ourselves and to others, we 
may infer that this necessity, in the history of the race, 
is but temporary. With further evolution, the breach 
between man’s inclinations and the actions which duty 
impels him to perform will diminish. As civilization 
progresses, what is now duty will become happiness.! 

The sound philosophical interpretation of ethics, which 
we have briefly outlined, is the basis upon which Spencer 
proceeds to treat more special problems in his own scien- 
tific way. His tripartite division of conduct as conducive 
to self-preservation, preservation of offspring, and of so- 
ciety, calls for no comment here. We can also pass by 
his interesting and logical division of the problems of 
ethics in relation to physics, biology, psychology, and 
sociology. Embedded in this scientific classification, 
there are to be found many interesting discussions. To 
mention two only, Spencer’s treatment of the ethical 
value of sympathy and of the relation between egoism 
and altruism deserve careful study and attention. The 
greater part of his opinions on these matters, however, 
will probably be generally accepted, and so we will pro- 
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ceed to criticise those views in the advocacy of which he 
differed from his contemporaries, and from the great 
empiricists who preceded him. 

Of these points of difference one of the most import- 
ant is his own caste of utilitarianism. Though, in some 
respects, as utilitarian as Bentham, he repeatedly asserts 
that the aspect of causation did not, in the work of the 
other utilitarians, receive its due meed of attention. He 
considered that rules of right conduct should not only be 
obtained by induction, but by deduction from the nature 
of man and of the conditions under which he lives. The 
following extract illustrates his ‘rational utilitarianism,’ 
which is entirely distinct from the empirical utilitarianism 
of Bentham and Mill. 


The view for which I contend is that Morality properly so called,—the 
science of right conduct,—has for its object to determine how and why 
certain modes of conduct are detrimental, and certain other modes beneficial. 
These good and bad results cannot be accidental, but must be necessary 
consequences of the constitution of things; and I conceive it to be the 
business of Moral Science to deduce, from the laws of life and the con- 
ditions of existence, what kinds of action necessarily tend to produce 
happiness and what kinds to produce unhappiness. Having done this, its 
deductions are to be recognized as laws of conduct; and are to be con- 
formed to irrespective of a direct estimation of happiness or misery 
(‘‘Data of Ethies,’’ p. 57). 


The problem resolves itself into one that is practical 
rather than theoretical, and the critic will naturally ask 
himself how far it is practically possible, by deduction 
from the constitution of things, to obtain authoritative 
ethical principles. The a priori method is undoubtedly 
possible in theory, but it is doubtful to what extent it is 
allowable in practice. In Spencer’s ethics, the method 
is used, so far as I am aware, in only one important in- 
stance. His formula of Justice, Spencer ruthlessly car- 
ried out to what appeared to be its logical conclusion. 
Very few, even of his warmest admirers, consider this 
application successful. The failure to make greater use 
of this method, and to convince others of the validity of 
his one application, will incline most critics to decide 
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that, while the aspect of causation is a necessary addi- 
tion to utilitarian theory, on the plane of practical life 
Mill’s view is somewhat nearer the truth. The most philo- 
sophical attitude would appear to be, to recognize the 
theoretical possibility of the a priori method, but to eriti- 
cise with great care any attempt to put it into practice. 

The difference between various types of thinkers is 
one of degree rather than of kind. All will agree that a 
number of well established moral principles, such as those 
forbidding murder and theft, are binding even if their 
observance temporarily necessitates a balance of misery; 
but, even in this extreme instance, few would award 
severe condemnation to the starving man who steals 
bread. It may be possible to state moral injunctions 
in such a way as to allow for exceptional circumstances. 
Any philosopher who does this will bring the science one 
stage nearer Spencer’s ideal. But, under present condi- 
tions, we are accustomed to say that the spirit rather 
than the letter should be observed, and in so doing we 
imply that the latter is not absolute. When we travel 
outside a few simple cases, the exceptions become more 
numerous and the validity of moral principles less ab- 
solute. This practical point of view Spencer fully recog- 
nized in his distinction between absolute and relative 
ethics, but he did not seem fully to realize how theoretical 
the distinction between rational and empirical utilitarian- 
ism would thereby become. His treatment has the credit 
of affiliating moral principles to evolutionary theory; 
but otherwise he has not greatly affected ethical thought. 

Another problem, which bears some relation to the 
last, is that of the value of moral intuition, or conscience, 
as a guide to conduct. On this point Spencer’s ethical 
work seems to speak with a somewhat uncertain voice, 
as the following quotations will show: 


I also hold that just as the space intuition responds to the exact demon- 
strations of Geometry and has its rough conclusions interpreted and verified 
by them; so will moral intuitions respond to the demonstrations of Moral 
Science, and will have their rough conclusions interpreted and verified by 
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them. . . . The doctrine of innate powers of moral perception becomes con- 
gruous with the utilitarian doctrine when it is seen that preferences and 
aversions are rendered organic by inheritance of the effects of pleasurable 
and painful experience in progenitors (pp. 123-4). 


Here is a powerful argument in favor of the authority 
of conscience. On the other hand, as no one points out 
more clearly than Spencer, the deliverances of conscience 
vary greatly with the individuals, and with time and 
space. 


By the hypothesis (of the intuitionist) the wrongness of murder is 
known by an intuition which the human mind was originally constituted 
to yield. . . . But if you ask an adherent of this doctrine to contrast his 
intuition with that of a Fijian, who, considering murder an honorable 
action, is restless till he has distinguished himself by killing someone; no 
course is open save that of showing how conformity to the one conduces 
to well-being, while conformity to the other entails suffering, individual 
and general (p. 39). 


On this question his final opinion is best expressed by 
the following passage: ‘‘The facts cited, chapter after 
chapter, unite in proving that the sentiments and ideas 
current in each society become adjusted to the kinds of 
activity predominating in it.’’ (‘Principles of Ethics,’ 
p. 471.) 

But even here our ground is hardly bed-rock. The 
condition of societies is continually changing, and the 
consciences and sentiments of the individuals are also 
variable. The life of a society comprises but a small 
number of generations in the history of the race; so an 
inherited conscience, dependent on the constitution of 
society, can never attain to the reliability which accrues 
to our fundamental intuitions of space and time. The lat- 
ter are formed, not only during the whole history of the 
human race, but, in their cruder forms, in the immeasur- 
able vista of preceding ancestral organisms. Once again we 
seem to be thrown back on the empirical position. While 
the dictates of conscience have, from their very existence, 
a high degree of authority, and, as a rough and ready 
guide, should never be ignored; yet, when we remem- 
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ber the number of factors such as inheritance, environ- 
ment, education, which go to make up the complex known 
as conscience, we can hardly give to it absolute validity 
or pay to it superstitious reverence. 

Once again, evolutionary philosophy holds out a hope 
for the future. As civilization becomes more settled and 
the nature of man better adapted to the conditions under 
which he lives, we may expect that human moral intui- 
tions will become better and more trustworthy guides. 
Possibly the intuition of conscience is but the first step 
by which the feelings of man and the actions which the 
welfare of society demands, will ultimately be harmonized. 

Another doctrine of Spencer’s ethics, which has oc- 
casioned some controversy and misunderstanding in aca- 
demic circles, is his exposition of the relation between 
what he calls absolute and relative ethics. The term ab- 
solute is somewhat ambiguous. In this connection it has 
no reference to metaphysical controversy, nor does it, as 
some critics very inaccurately inform us,? imply that it is 
now possible to say what the ultimate state of society may 
be, and what morality will be fitted for it. The meaning 
will be best understood if for absolute we substitute the 
simpler word ideal. To Spencer, ethics was not merely 
a theoretical study for academic students, but a means 
of determining what actions we should accomplish here 
and now. It must therefore be practical. At the same 
time, it is clear that many of our acts, the best that 
opportunity and circumstances allow, can only be de- 
fended because of the imperfect state of man and of so- 
ciety. We need some criterion more stable and more 
absolute. This criterion Spencer found in his postulate 
of hedonism. Adopting, as he does, the utilitarian stand- 
point, and basing his ethics on the assumption that hap- 
piness is the rightful end of conduct, a policy would be 
absolutely right, would satisfy the requirements of ab- 





*See, for example, Encyclopedia Brittanica, Vol. 32, Article: Herbert 
Spencer. 
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solute ethics, if, and only if, it conduced to the benefit 
of all and occasioned harm and injury to none. In short, 
to express the idea in plain common-sense language, if an 
act does harm to anyone, it is to that extent wrong. 

Spencer’s conception is open to some objections. The 
term absolute ethics is misleading. It is also possible to 
remark that actions which are pleasurable and beneficial 
to all concerned would spontaneously be performed and 
would require no ethical sanction. Ethics would thus be 
obsolescent. The paradox, however, is perhaps more 
apparent than real. Is it not possible to say that the 
object of ethics may be to produce a state of society in 
which it would no longer be required? Indeed, what- 
ever the future may disclose, is it not probable that some 
such ideal may be accomplished? 

In a world where man has unraveled some of the en- 
tanglements in which poor humans are involved, it may 
even be possible to act so that none would suffer pain. 
But ideals are diverse. The State and the individual may 
become related to each other in many ways. We may, 
like the ants, attain a condition where the individual is 
nothing and the community everything. We may find 
that social control will obsolesce and that untrammeled in- 
dividuals will live their lives neither wronging their 
neighbors nor wishing to do so. Whatever may be the 
changes that the future will bring us, the confusion of 
the present day must ultimately cease. In one way or 
in another, the relation between man and man must be 
more settled, and the individual must become adapted to 
the conditions in which he lives. If he cannot adapt the 
environment to himself, he must adapt himself to his 
environment. When he does so, in whatever way this 
change takes place, the desires of mankind must ulti- 
mately identify themselves with what it is possible to 
accomplish. Private wishes and public good must, in 
the end, be more in harmony. 

Unfortunately, in this imperfect world, it often hap- 
pens that absolutely right conduct, in the Spencerian 
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sense of the word, is not attainable by any conceivable 
line of action. Every possible alternative involves harm 
to some one somewhere. In such cases, the principles 
of relative ethics impel us to choose the course which, 
to the best of our judgment, will ultimately accomplish 
the maximum of benefit and the minimum of harm. In 
so choosing, we shall obtain most valuable assistance by 
noting, and so far as possible following, ‘‘those funda- 
mental moral intuitions which have been and are develop- 
ing in the race.’’ There is nothing very striking or 
original in this view of conduct. Though it is improb- 
able that any previous writer has handled the question 
precisely on these lines, the maxims will appear to 
most simply an organized common-sense view. Yet, as 
so explicitly stated, it has the advantage of acting as 
a check on those who, by setting up impossible and en- 
tirely impracticable standards of conduct, discredit ethical 
principles which can in practice be observed. An admis- 
sion, or even an emphatic assertion, of the inapplicabil- 
ity of an ideal code of ethics to all the circumstances of 
human life is not only consistent with a very high stan- 
dard of conduct, but the very first step toward showing 
in a practical way that ethical principles have an actual 
bearing on everyday life. 

It is particularly noteworthy that Spencer, who is com- 
monly accused of using the a priori method excessively, 
in this discussion concerning absolute and relative ethics, 
where his teaching touches practical life, is so com- 
mendably free from dogmatism and preconceived opin- 
jon. Here, as in other parts of his work, he admirably 
illustrates the truth that often the teachings of philosophy 
coincide with the dictates of an enlightened common sense. 

The last of the special questions which arises from a 
study of Spencer’s ethics is perhaps the most funda- 
mental of all. It may shortly be stated as the problem 
of motive. As his system of ethics is founded on an evolu- 
tionary basis, the question naturally arises what, in such 
a system, is the meaning of ‘ought.’ Nature, they say, 
Vol. XX.—No. 4. 29 
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is non-moral. Survival of the fittest implies no survival 
of the most moral. Some might therefore be doubtful of 
the meaning and consistency of the evolutionist when he 
uses the ethical imperative. 

On this matter, it is easy to point out that much of the 
current talk concerning the non-morality of nature is 
based on one or two patent fallacies. When the preacher 
discourses on the distinction between the natural and the 
spiritual man, we know fairly well what he means; but, 
in the philosophical sense, it is necessary to demur that 
the term nature includes both sides of our being. It is 
also a mistake to assume that only with mankind is co- 
operation and mutual help to be found. The animal 
world supplies countless instances of this kind, less highly 
developed than ours as are all their activities, but ex- 
istent none the less. Those very attractive and striking 
phrases, ‘‘ Nature red in tooth and claw,’’ and ‘‘The ape 
and the tiger are with us yet,’’ though they have a real 
and legitimate meaning, are liable to lead the unthinking 
astray. It is easy and obvious to point out that even so 
unsocial an animal as the tiger does not, as a rule, prey 
on its own kind, but on other species. If, for purposes of 
illustration, we may endow a sheep or a bullock with a 
knowledge of its own lot and destiny, we can well imagine 
that it would, from its own standpoint, make small dis- 
tinction between the man and the tiger. 

Like all other sides of our being, we shall find the roots 
of our moral sentiments in the animal world, and it is as 
little allowable for us to imagine that these are new or 
special to man, as it is to say that our wars and barbaric 
instincts are non-natural, because the animal world can 
supply no parallel to the organized and useless slaughter 
of thousands by their own kind, which we find in the 
battles of modern history. The motives for moral ac- 
tion, in a world such as ours, are patent and obvious. 
The evolutionist, when he uses the ethical imperative, 
means very much the same thing as others who use the 
same terms. All in varying degrees possess a moral 
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sense. All in varying degrees desire the good opinion 
of those with whom they are thrown in contact. Which 
motive is most potent, is an individual problem concern- 
ing which it is impossible to formulate general rules. 
Indeed, it is impossible to compare ethical and mystical 
motives. The two are incommensurable. Nor are they 
necessarily inconsistent. There can be little doubt that, 
to the mystic who believes himself to have received per- 
sonal revelation of the Divine, the effect on life may be 
intense. But, unless we can place the ground of action 
on a more general foundation, we are without a criterion 
of right and wrong. The deliverances of the religiously 
inspired must still be tried at the bar of reason, and must 
be rejected unless they can in the end justify themselves 
at that tribunal. Otherwise we are open to the anarchy 
of a host of individual Brigham Youngs and Dowies. It 
is a necessary assumption of human life that reason, in 
the end, will not lead us astray. The problem of the 
validity of other sanctions it would not be relevant to 
discuss. Evolutionary philosophy, as such, is neither 
theistic nor antitheistic; but it is a function of such a 
philosophy to show that morality is a part of, and not 
apart from, the greater cosmic unity, the existence of 
which each may interpret in his own way. Meanwhile, 
the study of ethics points out and classifies reasons for 
that which the consensus of civilized mankind has uni- 
versally termed the right. Whether or not the code is 
inspired or divinely given, we can by patient study find 
out, in the main, what is right here and now. To those 
who possess a highly developed moral sense this is suffi- 
cient. But ethics can do more than that. To those who 
have not that instinctive feeling, it can point out motives 
to which none can be indifferent. An entire absence of, 
or an abnormal deficiency in, moral sense is found with 
very few, and such cases present difficulties to moral 
teachers whatever the sanctions of their code; but, even 
here, ethics can offer the whole gamut of motives, from 
the terrors of the law for the worst cases of antisocial 
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conduct to the good or bad opinion of those with whom 
the offender comes in contact,—an influence to which all 
are subject. Once again, it is not possible to make gen- 
eral rules. Those motives are best which are most opera- 
tive. When the decision concerning what is right or 
wrong has been made in the light of reason, let each find 
his own reasons for doing the right and avoiding the 
wrong.* 

It will be best to estimate Spencer’s place as an ethical 
teacher apart from the very controversial doctrines of 
his social ethics. His warmest admirer cannot but admit 
that, considered as an ethical treatise, the work is not 
without faults both of commission and of omission. One 
of the most obvious omissions is the absence of the emo- 
tional factor. Spencer’s cold rationality, which so en- 
hances the value of his sociology, is a drawback in a work 
on ethics. The mass of mankind is more often swayed 
by emotion than by reason, and the best courses and most 
rational causes will seldom prevail against serious op- 
position if emotion and enthusiasm be not evoked. Not 
only is the emotional element almost entirely absent from 
his ethical treatise,—this is perhaps not very surprising 
in a philosophical work,—but Spencer makes no attempt 
to deal with the question how, and when, and to what 
extent, emotion and enthusiasm should be and can be en- 
listed in favor of those lines of action which, our reason 
assures us, are in accordance with our own best interests 
and with the welfare of the community. This omission 
is liable to give the very false impression that evolution- 
ary ethics is, of necessity, unemotional. 

Again, Spencer’s own peculiar faults of manner and 
style are more accentuated here than in other parts of 





® See also on this point ‘‘Principles of Ethics,’’ Appendix C. It seems 
to me, however, that Spencer does not do himself justice in ignoring 
entirely the religious motive. In the concluding paragraphs of the Un- 
knowable he states a principle which we may well imagine to be the ex- 
planation of his own life, and of his devotion to the ideas he did so much 


to advocate. 
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his philosophy. This is possibly due to the fact that the 
greater part of the ‘‘Principles of Ethics’? was written 
at the end of his days, in failing health and under other 
serious disadvantages. When every admission has been 
made, few of those competent to judge would be rash 
enough to deny that Spencer’s ethics is a great and 
valuable work. If his ethical conclusions are not of 
such revolutionary importance as his additions to other 
branches of knowledge, this is not surprising. A new 
and fertile conception like Spencer’s idea of universal 
evolution is not likely to revolutionize ethics,—a branch 
of human faculty which has for many centuries received 
so much attention from philosophers and from ordinary 
men, and in which so much has been worked out empiri- 
cally,—to the same extent as it has affected the newer 
sciences of biology, psychology, and sociology. 

Nevertheless, considered as a philosophical treatise on 
fundamental principles, rather than a popular and de- 
tailed work, which indeed it was not intended to be, there 
can be no doubt that it contains much that is both original 
and true. To mention one conception only, his view of 
the future evolution of the race ultimately harmonizing 
the feelings and emotions of the individual with the needs 
of the community is a contribution of great value. Again, 
his analysis of the roots of true conduct, as viewed under 
their various aspects, is a masterly piece of work, well 
worthy of a place in the philosophy. 

Although, in the opinion of many, Spencer’s additions 
to ethics will not rank so high as other parts of his phi- 
losophy, it would be difficult to find any modern thinker 
whose ethical work is more original, and more likely to 
be of permanent value, than that of our great evolution- 
ary philosopher. 

H. S. Sexton. 
AsHrorp, MippLesex, ENGLAND. 
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RETRIBUTION AND DETERRENCE IN THE MORAL 
JUDGMENTS OF COMMON SENSE. 


F. C. SHARP AND M. C. OTTO. 


" KS, in despite of sophistry, and in the face of sen- 
timentalism,’’ writes Mr. Bradley,’ ‘‘with well-nigh 
the whole body of our self-styled enlightenment against 
them, our people believe to this day that punishment is 
inflicted for the sake of punishment.’’ The paper en- 
titled ‘‘A Study of the Popular Attitude Toward Retri- 
butive Punishment,’’ in the preceding issue of this 
JOURNAL, presents results which, on a superficial read- 
ing may seem to confirm this assertion,—provided, of 
course, that ‘‘our people’’ are fairly represented by the 
members of the Short Course in Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Out of one hundred of these stu- 
dents seventy-six could be induced to demand suffering 
for suffering’s sake as the just requital of wrongdoing 
in some one of the situations that were placed before 
them. When, through the assumption of the non-exist- 
ence of a life after death, the ultimate impunity of the 
sinner was assured, the number rose to eighty-nine. 
Three more believed that vengeance belonged only to 
God, but they believed vengeance belonged to him. Of 
the small remaining number, all of whom professed to 
find in deterrence the rationale of punishment, we found 
that only two accepted the principle in its purity, and 
that the remainder would permit the individual to be 
sacrificed for the public good only when he had first 
aroused their moral indignation by wrongdoing. 

But the above-quoted assertion is not the only state- 
ment that Mr. Bradley considers himself justified in 
making about the creed of common sense in the matter 
of punishment. ‘‘The great and ancient names,’’ he says 





1¢¢Ethical Studies,’’ p. 26. Italics as in the original. 
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(Ibid., page 28), ‘‘which in punishment saw nothing but 
a means to the good of the State or the individual, de- 
mand that we treat that view with respect. ... But, 
whatever else it may be, it is at least not the opinion of 
the vulgar.’’ As appears unequivocally from the entire 
passage, Mr. Bradley believes the second of his here- 
quoted statements follows directly from the first. The 
correctness of this inference may be worthy of investi- 
gation for several reasons. 

As is obvious, the justification of deterrence as the ob- 
ject of punishment rests upon the principle that the less 
comprehensive system of interests may, if necessary, be 
forced by the State to give way to the more comprehen- 
sive, even when this will require the infliction of actual 
suffering or loss against the will of the sufferer. In other 
words, it involves the denial of the unconditional validity 
of the maxim formulated by Kant, and lying at the 
foundation of the doctrine of natural rights: ‘‘So act as 
to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that 
of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as 
means only.’’ The attitude of our students in this mat- 
ter may be tested by an examination of Question IV of the 
preceding paper, which, in somewhat abridged form, was 
as follows: 


IV. Long ago, when Green Bay was a frontier settlement, an Indian 
chief, accompanied by a formidable band of warriors, one day suddenly 
made his appearance before the stockade and demanded the surrender of 
a certain one of its citizens. This citizen the chief believed had killed a 
member of his tribe, and he was accordingly determined to punish him. 
The whites, however, were able to offer the best of evidence that their 
fellow-citizen could not possibly be guilty of the crime with which he was 
charged. The chief, however, believed they were all lying, and threatened 
to attack the town and kill every soul in it if they did not comply with 
his demand inside of twenty-four hours. The chances were good that they 
could hold out against the enemy till help came, but, of course, in the 
event of an attack, a large loss of life was inevitable. The man in ques- 
tion was unwilling to surrender himself. What ought they to do? 


The question as thus stated, however, did not, as may 
be remembered, bring to light all those who accept the 
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primacy of the greater good. For some of them saw the 
alternatives, presented to each man who is called upon to 
decide, to be merely his own safety versus that of his 
fellow-citizen. This view of the situation is, of course, 
too narrow. In order, therefore, to get the real prob- 
lem fairly before the students, the fate of the citizen was, 
in a second formulation of the question, placed in the 
hands of a governor with absolute power to act, and he 
was represented as, like the normal captain of a sinking 
ship, ignoring absolutely his own personal interests and 
deciding solely in accordance with what he believed to 
be his duty. It is the answers to this form of the question 
that are alone significant for our purpose, and that will 
alone be referred to hereafter. 

But quite apart from the misunderstanding just de- 
scribed, there are a number of other fallacies that may 
be committed in the attempt to answer this question, 
and these it seemed impossible to eliminate by any re- 
formulation. Accordingly, the attempt to get before the 
students the real issue,—the claims of the greater good 
as against those of the less;—was continued by pre- 
senting for consideration an entirely new question. This 
was in some respects not so satisfactory as the preceding 
one, chiefly because the rival values are not so easily 
compared; nevertheless it unquestionably rescues us 
from the special difficulties of IV. And there is inde- 
pendent evidence that the number of those who slip 
through the meshes of both questions must, at the high- 
est estimate, be very small. 

The new question was based upon a portion of ‘‘Les 
Miserables.’’ The material thus supplied was, however, 
handled with some freedom in order to meet the pur- 
pose for which it was used. 


V. Jean Valjean was an honest and industrious young workman, brought 
to absolute penury, during a period of commercial depression, by inability 
to find employment. Under these circumstances he stole some loaves of 
bread from a baker’s shop in order to save from starvation the children 
of his widowed sister, dependent upon him. In accordance with the harsh 
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customs of the times, he was sentenced for this act to five years in the 
galleys. Before the expiration of his term he escaped, but was captured, 
whereupon the original sentence was lengthened. This happened several 
times with precisely the same results, till finally, after an imprisonment of 
twelve years, he made u successful escape and found refuge in a small city 
in an obscure, poverty-stricken corner of France. Here in a few years, by 
means of a fortunate invention, he built up a great manufacturing busi- 
ness which gave employment to hundreds of workmen and thereby brought 
comfort and prosperity where hitherto there had been nothing but a struggle 
with want. This business he managed primarily in the interest of his 
workingmen. He went as far as possible in the introduction of the shorter 
working hours that are universal to-day; he paid liberal wages; he, almost 
alone in France, had a factory that was comfortable, hygienic and sufficiently 
well-lighted to prevent the blindness that not infrequently followed years 
of straining to see the work. These innovations benefited not merely his 
employés. Other manufacturers who had prophesied his ruin as the result 
of such extravagances were just beginning to wonder whether, after all, 
he had not been making a profitable investment. In consequence, the con- 
tinued existence of this factory as an object-lesson for a few more years 
might be expected to bring about a general reform of the factory system 
in that part of France. In recognition of his business success and of his 
services he was appointed by the king mayor of the city, and in this 
capacity he carried to still greater numbers the benefits of a philanthropic 
and wise spirit. After the lapse of eight years, a police official who had f 
known him when he was in the galleys discovered an honest and inoffensive 
laborer in another part of France who bore a striking resemblance to the 
escaped convict. He procured the man’s arrest, found corroborative evi- 
dence, and, as a result, the unfortunate wretch was condemned to the 
galleys for fifteen years. A few miles from the home of Jean Valjean 
there was living a man whom we shall call Monsieur A., who, though not 
particularly well acquainted with Jean, had known, for some time, his true 
history. He had, however, kept his knowledge to himself. He learned one 
day what had happened to the workman. He saw at once that the latter 
could be saved only by the apprehension of the real Jean. He realized 
equally well that the ex-convict was carrying on a work of almost incalcul- 
able value to the people he was serving, that there was no one to take his 
place, and that if he was removed the great enterprise would at once 
collapse, and all that it and its master had meant to that community would 
be as if it had never been. In view of these facts what was it the duty 
of Monsieur A. to do? 


All respondents who are counted as deciding this 
question in favor of the workman consider that Mon- 
sieur A. was justified in withholding his knowledge ; 
about Jean Valjean from the police as long as the fate 
of an innocent man was not involved. Those who are 
counted as deciding in favor of the greater good hold 
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he was justified in maintaining his silence when he 
learned of the mistake of the police, only because Jean 
Valjean’s services to the world were greater than those 
of his unfortunate double could ever be. With these 
things definitely understood, there seems no room for 
misinterpreting the replies. 

The results obtained from Questions IV and V are 
as follows: Seven of the young men could not be classi- 
fied, either because V was not put to them for lack of 
time, or because their answers were, for one reason or 
another, ambiguous. Of the remaining ninety-three, 
forty-two come out either in IV or V in favor of the 
claims of the greater good. The figures for each prob- 
lem are, for IV, twenty-eight; for V, fourteen who had 
decided against the interests of the many in IV. But 
this is far from being the entire story. To get the rest 
of it, however, we must turn back to Question I? Of 
the remaining fifty-one respondents, twenty-five declare 
that whereas the murderer in I (a) should be freed 
under the circumstances, he must have been punished 
for the sake of the ‘‘example to others,’’ had the crime 
taken place in the United States. This, as was pointed 
out in the latter part of the preceding paper, is the effect 
of the combined action of two ideals. For since these 
persons have, in IV and V, repudiated the principle upon 
which deterrence rests, we must suppose their approval 
of the punishment of the murderer in the United States 





* This question, in its two forms, read, with the omission of a few un- 
essentials, as follows: (a) About a hundred years ago a shipload of emi- 
grants was wrecked upon an uninhabited island in the Pacific Ocean, where 
they lived for many years until finally a ship appeared and carried them 
to England. At that time there was in their prison a man who had just 
been sentenced to be hanged for murder. Is the community bound to 
hang the murderer before it breaks up, or is it at liberty to set him free? 
It being understood that in this case there are no grounds for fearing that, 
if freed, he would ever commit another similar crime. (b) The crime is 
as before. But in this instance the criminal feels no compunction or sorrow 
of any kind at the deed. What now removes the danger of the commission 
of a second similar crime is an accident or an attack of paralysis which 
will render him a helpless invalid for the rest of his days. 
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is due to a fusion of the demand for retaliation with con- 
cern for the public safety. Furthermore, seven respond- 
ents, though in the end they demand the punishment 
of the murderer in I (a) on retributive grounds, began by 
demanding it for the sake of the example to others, main- 
taining this position till they were shown that, in this 
instance, no dangerous precedent was created by setting 
the condemned man free. Finally a few who had ex- 
pressed their approbation of retribution in I (a), and 
who, as the sequel showed, approved of it equally in I 
(b), forgot, in proceeding to the second form of the 
question, the premise upon which everything rests (the 
break-up of the community), and demanded the punish- 
ment of the crippled murderer on grounds of social de- 
terrence. These persons were four in number. Thus 
out of a total of ninety-three, seventy-eight,—or eighty- 
four per cent. of the whole,—have either accepted, in 
the presence of a concrete situation, the principle upon 
which the justification of punishment for reasons of de- 
terrence rests, or have at least based a moral judgment 
concerning punishment wholly or in part upon that prin- 
ciple. Of the remaining fifteen, the majority in all 
probability feel in precisely the same way. We have 
not, indeed, been able to test them, because they demand 
retribution in I from the outset. But, as we have just 
seen, there is nothing in this fact incompatible with a 
friendly attitude toward punishment for deterrence. 
Hence, there is a’strong presumption of the existence 
of such an attitude in a considerable number of the mem- 
bers of this group. 

Viewing our results, then, in their entirety, we are justi- 
fied in concluding that, however paradoxical it may seem 
in view of the attitude of many of their number toward 
retribution, all of our students, or all except a very small 
fraction, will approve of the punishment of wrongdoers 
on grounds of social deterrence. And that whereas there 
are many of our respondents in whom, though they them- 
selves may not realize it, the willingness to sacrifice the 
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one for the many is due to the fact that moral indigna- 
tion against him has first been aroused, nevertheless 
there is a large number, amounting to almost fifty per 
cent. of the whole, who accept the fundamental principle 
involved in deterrent punishment in its purity and with- 
out reservation. It may be added that out of fifty-three 
students who in I (a) approved of freeing the murderer 
on the island and punishing a person who had com- 
mitted the same crime under the same conditions in the 
United States, thirty-four themselves suggested deter- 
rence as the proper basis of punishment in a perfectly 
unambiguous way, and without the slightest suggestion 
from us. These figures are very conservative, and the 
actual number is, in all probability, considerably larger. 

The general results of our investigation show that the 
fundamental mistake of Mr. Bradley,—in which he is 
very far, indeed, from being alone,—lies in the assump- 
tion that any one consistently maintained standard forms 
the basis of the judgments of ‘our people’ in the mat- 
ter of punishment, or, indeed, of anything else. Most of 
them will, indeed, demand retribution under one or an- 
other condition. But the majority demonstrably, and 
all probably, do not demand it until the deed, including 
the attitude of the doer toward the deed, reaches a cer- 
tain degree of repulsiveness. This point will not be at 
precisely the same place in the scale for any two persons. 
Furthermore, their acceptance of retribution as a proper 
end of punishment does not interfere in the least,—re- 
gardless of whether it ought to or not,—with their ac- 
ceptance of deterrence. In descriptive ethics, then,— 
and this principle is of the widest application,—the use 
of a standard by common sense cannot be denied, either 
because it is not applied consistently or,—what, of 
course, is the same thing,—because of the demonstrable 
existence in the same mind of some other standard or 
standards logically incompatible with it. 

Retribution and deterrence are for the overwhelming 
majority of our students the only grounds that are 
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capable of affording in themselves a sufficient justifica- 
tion for punishment. It would be of interest to describe 
the attitude displayed toward the other possible ends, 
represented by the reformative and the Hegelian theories 
of punishment, respectively. But the total number of 
those who accept at any point either the one or the other 
is less than ten per cent. of the whole, and they all ac- 
cept also the principle of deterrence as equally valid and 
fundamental. In view, therefore, of the relative insig- 
nificance of the réle they play, the account of their dis- 
tribution and the conditions of their appearance must 
be excluded from our presentation in order to give place 
to other matters. 

The picture that has been drawn obviously gives a 
very incomplete and therefore, almost necessarily, more 
or less misleading representation of the attitude toward 
punishment of the society about us as a whole. To put 
in the proper perspective would require a large number 
of special investigations. These it was impossible to 
undertake. One, however, dealing with the judgments 
of the more educated members of the community, seemed 
absolutely indispensable and was accordingly incorpo- 
rated into the program. As representatives of this class 
one hundred members of the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence in the University of Wisconsin were chosen for 
study, fifty men and fifty women. They belonged to the 
three higher classes, the Juniors forming a bare ma- 
jority, the remainder being divided about equally be- 
tween Sophomores and Seniors. All persons who had 
ever attended a class in ethics in either this or any 
other institution, or had discussed ethical problems with 
members of such classes, or knew anything about cer- 
tain casuistry questions given out here in the past, were 
excluded from participation in the work. 

After the long description of methods which has pre- 
ceded, the most important of the results obtained can 
be exhibited by means of tables. As in the account of 
the investigation of the agricultural students, the figures 
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under each question denote the number of persons who 
range themselves under the principle in question for the 
first time. Their presence in a given place, it must be 
understood, does not necessarily presuppose anything 
with regard to their attitude toward the questions that 
follow. Thus, many who approve of retribution in I re- 
pudiate it in II, and some who demand vengeance in IT 
(a), where the victim is the avenger, reprobate it in 
II (b), where vengeance is exacted by the ‘impartial 
spectator,’ on the ground that it is none of his business. 
We simply enumerate under each question and sub-ques- 
tion the new recruits which it brings, without any ref- 
erence to how long they maintain their allegiance. For 
purposes of comparison, the results obtained from the 
students in the Short Course in Agriculture are included 
in the table. For the same reasons all results are given 
in percentages. 


TaBLE I. APPROVAL OF RETRIBUTION.’ 





I(a) 1I(b) ID(a) I1(b) I (c) I (da) Total 


L. and S., Women..... 18 30 6 8 8 10 80 
i Ey SR. 6 cons 16 6 8 8 14 12 64 
Me Sccapaeceewinas'se 36 24 11 3 13 3 90 


The total number of those who approve of private re- 
venge by the victim—II (a@)—is: Women, eighteen per 





* Question I will be found above, page 442. Question II in its various 
forms, with the omission of all unessentials, is as follows: (a) A young 
boy coming to New York from the country was befriended by a prosperous 
manufacturer, who took him into his business and his home, and, in the end, 
made him his partner. He thereupon took advantage of his position to 
cheat his benefactor out of all his property, and turned him out of both 
factory and home penniless. Suppose the benefactor had found himself 
able to ruin the business of the younger man in turn, would he have been 
morally justified in doing so? (b) We here suppose that the old man, soon 
after having been ruined in business, died. When the panic —presupposed 
in (a)—came on, the work of persuading the creditors of the younger man 
to unite and force him into bankruptcy was done by a third party, out of 
moral indignation. Would it have been right for him to do this? (c) 
Would it be right to ruin the young man if there were no punishment re- 
served for him in another life? (d) Can we think of God as punishing the 
sinner on retributive grounds? 
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cent.; men, eighteen per cent. The corresponding fig- 
ures for the agricultural students were thirty-seven per 
cent. 

It should be pointed out that, for both groups, IT (d) 
was so stated as to bring under it all not hitherto counted 
who would permit retribution,—at least for the crimes 
described,—on any terms whatever, whether by the State, 
the individual man, or by God, or who approved of it in 
principle, whatever they thought of the attempt to apply 
it to human affairs. For even where they were skeptical 
about the existence of God, IT (d) could be put into some 
such form as the following: 


What I really want to know is whether you believe that where wrong 
has been done there should be visited upon the head of the sinner loss or 
suffering in return for the loss or suffering he has caused his victims, even 
though this may not be needed as a deterrent to other persons, and though 
the culprit may be so hardened that no punishment can effect his reforma- 
tion or even awaken him for a moment to a sense of the wickedness of his 
deeds. Ought he, under such conditions, to be made to suffer as a matter 
of retribution for his misdeeds, provided there existed a being perfectly 
just, absolutely powerful, and omniscient to act as his judge and to execute 
the punishment? 


With this as the final question of the series, it seems 
extremely doubtful that any advocate of retribution for 
the crimes described can have escaped undiscovered. 

The total number of those who show any traces of the 
influence of the retributive ideal is to be found,—as 
was shown in the first paper (this Journat, Vol. XX, p. 
355),—by adding to the number of those who explicitly 
demand retribution in I or II the number of those who, 
while professing to approve of punishment for the 
murder in I (a) when it takes place in the United States 
on grounds of deterrence, reject the principle on which 
deterrence rests as incorporated in IV and V. This 
latter number is very small: one woman and three men. 
Thus there remain nine women and fifteen men whose 
judgments show no traces of the influence of the spirit 
of retribution, as against two in the Agricultural Course. 
It should be noted, however, that neither III (the murder 
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of the physician by the feudist in the Kentucky moun- 
tains) nor the problem based upon seduction and deser- 
tion was given to the former group of students. 


TaBLE II. APPROVAL OF THE CHOICE OF THE GREATER Goon. 





Grand 

IV V (a) Total V(b) Total 

L. and S., Women..... 52 20 72 6 78 
i ee 41.5 25 66.5 + 70.5 


DE a Paeidavanacess 30 15 45 _ = 


The number of men in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence who are represented in the above table is forty-eight, 
two having asserted that Monsieur A. was bound to 
denounce Jean Valjean to the police quite apart from 
any other consideration on the ground that, whether 
unjustly treated or not, he had no right to attempt to 
evade a legally imposed penalty. Accordingly their atti- 
tude toward the real problem could not be discovered. 
The women, not having been troubled by any such 
scruples, are represented in their full number. 

As the table shows, a modification of V was intro- 
duced in the examination of the Letters and Science stu- 
dents, which, for several reasons, chiefly limitations of 
time, was omitted in the study of the members of the 
Agricultural Course. IV and V (a) deal with the con- 
flicting claims of the greater and the less good, as such. 
But they do not accurately reflect the situation of a 
criminal who has been punished for exemplary reasons 
only. He is, indeed, a victim laid upon the altar of public 
safety. But, in any country which does not permit ez 
post facto legislation, he is laid there only because he 
has first chosen to run the risk of being laid there in 
order to obtain something which he desires to possess. 
In order, therefore, to make the position of the work- 
man in Hugo’s story parallel in all respects to such a 
criminal, except in the matter of guilt, V was reformu- 
lated, where necessary, for the university students, as 
follows: 
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V. (b) Suppose the workman, just before his arrest, had been given a 
warning of the danger which threatened him; so that he was made to 
realize that his only complete safety lay in fleeing the country. But he 
chose to run the risk of which he had been warned rather than to leave 
his native town. Suppose, further, that Monsieur A. had known this fact. 
Ought this, in case he was otherwise inclined to decide in favor of the 
workman, to lead him to reverse his decision? 


Five more persons came out in favor of the greater 
good when the question was put in this form. The ma- 
jority, however, and possibly all of them had had either 
considerable or a great deal of difficulty in deciding V in 
its original form. 

The total number of those who will permit punishment 
to be inflicted for the sake of its deterrent effects upon 
others, is to be obtained, as we have seen, by putting 
together data from various sources. First of all come 
those who in case of conflict between the greater and a 
less good, consider that the former has the prior claim. 
These, as the table we have just been examining shows, 
are (dropping percentages) thirty-six women and thirty- 
two (out of forty-eight) men. To these must be added 
those who appear in the table under V (6), numbering, 
respectively, three and two, giving us totals, for this 
test, of thirty-nine for the women and thirty-four for 
the men. The answers to I (a) (the case of the repentant 
murderer) reveal the existence of a number of others 
who belong to this group. They are: (1) Those who 
hold that the murderer upon the island should have been 
freed if his conviction was followed by the disbanding 
of the community, but that he should have been punished 
as ‘‘an example to others’’ if the crime had taken place 
in the United States; (2) those who, though in the end 
they decide that the murderer (on the island) ought to 
be punished in retribution for his crime, begin by as- 
serting that he must be punished in order to deter the 
fellow-members of his community from the commission of 
similar deeds (cf. above pp. 442 f). These number five and 
four, respectively, for the women, and nine and zero for 
the men. For them, as has already been pointed out, the 
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desire for retribution must come to the support of the 
claims put forward by the public good before they will 
consent to the sacrifice of the one for the many. There 
remain two women and five men. The question whether 
they would refuse to decide in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of social deterrence under all conceivable condi- 
tions was given careful attention, but we shall not here 
attempt to present the method of investigation employed. 
Suffice it to say that there does not seem to be one who 
would hold out against that principle to the very end. 

Turning, finally, to the minor grounds for punish- 
ment, we find them even more poorly represented than 
among the agricultural students. One man and one 
woman are ready to demand punishment where reforma- 
tion is the sole end in view. One woman takes the same 
attitude toward the considerations that have received the 
sanction of Hegel. All three regard the deterrence of 
others as affording, in itself, an equally legitimate ground 
of punishment. 

The striking differences between the returns from the 
men and the women of the College of Letters and Science, 
and the still more striking differences between the men 
in this college and the students of agriculture, must have 
been noticed by every reader. These differences we shall 
not here attempt to explain. But it belongs to the de- 
scriptive side of the work with which this report con- 
cerns itself to show that the differences between the 
three groups brought to light in our tables are at once 
typical of the classes of persons from which the repre- 
sentatives examined were taken, and, furthermore, are 
not due to superficial causes which chance to be at work 
in this particular institution. The grounds for these 
statements we shall now endeavor to set forth. 

In the first place, then, the individuals studied were 
fair representatives of the class from which they came. 
This fact appears from the following tables. They are, 
of course, arranged on the same plan as Tables I and II 
above. We begin with the Short Course in Agriculture. 
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The two investigators each examined fifty students, com- 
paring the results they obtained only after the entire 
work of investigation had been completed. The out- 
come was as follows: 


TaBLE III. STUDENTS IN AGRICULTURE; APPROVAL OF RETRIBUTION. 





Total Total Grand 

I (a) I(b) forl If(a) IL(6) (ce) IW(d) forIl II Total 

Mr. Otto ..... 16 14 30 8 2 2 2 14 1 45 
Mr. Sharp .... 20 10 30 3 1 11 1 16 | 47 


TaBLE IV. STUDENTS IN AGRICULTURE; APPROVAL OF THE CHOICE OF THE 
GREATER Goop. 





IV V (a) Total 
a Me ee eee Ta eT eeT eee a YEE eC Cree 13 8 21 
| Pee PE Le EEE ECCE Tee eT eee ee 15 6 21 


While the first of these tables shows very considerable 
differences between the returns from the sub-questions 
in the two halves of the group examined, yet the totals 
for the fundamental questions exhibit throughout an 
extraordinary uniformity. And when these groups of 
fifty were again divided into two parts arranged alpha- 
betically, these same totals, again, did not vary in a 
marked degree. We therefore seem justified in conclud- 
ing that the results we have obtained are valid for Short 
Course students as such, and that they accordingly 
throw real light upon the judgments of the class in the 
community from which these young men come. 

In the College of Letters and Science, although the 
groups are only half the size of the agricultural group, 
they also seem to be large enough to be representative. 
Thus, if these students are arranged according to the 
order of the time in which they were interviewed, the 
returns from each twenty-five are as follows: 


TABLE V. MEN IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE; APPROVAL OF RETRIBUTION. 





Total Total Grand 
I (a) I (b) forl If(a@) I1(b) Ie) II (d) forII Total 


First Half .... 3 2 5 1 4 3 3 11 16 
Second Half ... 5 1 6 3 0 4 3 10 16 
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TABLE VI. MEN IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE; APPROVAL OF THE CHOICE oF 
THE GREATER Goop. 


IV V (a) V(b) Total 


ow haa ees girs Chea 12 5 0 17 
I a 8 7 2 17 








TABLE VII. WoMEN IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE; APPROVAL OF RETRIBUTION. 





Total Total Grand 
I(a) I(b) fort (a) I1(b) We) (ad) forll Total 
First Half .... 5 7 12 1 1 1 2 5 17 


Second Half .. 4 8 12 2 3 3 3 11 23 





TABLE VIII. WOMEN IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE; APPROVAL OF THE CHOICE 
OF THE GREATER Goop. 


IV V(a) V(b) Total 


EE peicsssusvncdadswewe wes 15 5 1 21 
PEE GiGn etek ses ee das ceniens 11 5 2 18 





It remains now only to show that the answers of the 
students in Letters and Science have not been affected 
appreciably by the more or less accidental fact that the 
teachers in this college who deal with theories of pun- 
ishment, without exception reject the retributive theory 
and treat the deterrent theory as affording the funda- 
mental and sole sufficient justification for the punish- 
ment of the criminal. This seems easy to do. A careful 
examination revealed the fact that there were but four 
persons,—two men and two women,—who had up to the 
time of their interview ever been in a class in which 
the rationale of punishment had been discussed. This 
number is so insignificant that it might seem unneces- 
sary to carry the subject further. But in view of the 
exaggerated notions that prevail with regard to the in- 
fluence upon moral ideals which can be exerted by the 
ipse dixit of a teacher, a brief analysis of this case may 
be worth making. The material which was presented to 
the class contained no reasoned argument for or against 
one position or the other, but in effect amounted to this: 
Retribution is barbarous, and the protection of society 
the only scientific ground for inflicting pain upon the 
wrongdoer. Furthermore, retribution is characteristic 
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of the punitive ideals of primitive peoples, and deter- 
rence of those of the most highly civilized ones. The 
treatment, in other words, took the form of an appeal to 
authority. Now this teacher is a man who enjoys a great 
deal of prestige among the students. He is an exception- 
ally effective lecturer, is a leader in his line of work, and, 
as they all know, possesses a national reputation. What 
effect has he produced upon these students? All four 
demand punishment for the sake of retribution in I (b), 
two of them demand it also in II (a), and a third in 
II (b). In the written answer to I (a) handed in by 
one of them, you may read: ‘‘Punishment for crime 
should not be retaliative, but to protect society. There- 
fore,’’ ete., and this was repeated verbatim in the inter- 
view in answering I (a) again. When I (b) was there- 
upon given her, she fairly started, and, after a moment 
of perplexity, answered with decision, ‘‘Punish him.’’ 
‘*T thought I didn’t believe in punishment just for retri- 
bution,’’ she added in explanation, ‘‘for I had been 
taught in Professor ’s class it was wrong. But I 
am certain that this man ought to be punished, and I 
realize there is no other reason for it.’’ She was given 
plenty of opportunity to recant, but refused to consider 
such a thing for a moment. She left the room having 
learned a lesson which many professional students of 
ethics and the allied sciences have still to learn, that in 
no human being are moral ideals mere putty in the hands 
of anyone else, however eloquent and however great his 
prestige; and also that there may be a great gulf fixed 
between what a person believes and what he believes he 
believes. In view of all these considerations we may con- 
clude, I believe, that our students were fairly represen- 
tative, not merely of our own institution, but also of the 
State universities west of the Alleghenies, and doubtless 
also of their alumni and of the class to which these alumni 
belong. 





F. C. SHarp, 
M. C. Orrto. 
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THE MORAL MISSION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


CHARLES HUGHES JOHNSTON. 


N our scale of educational values, religious or moral 

training generally heads the list on paper and in theory. 
Even in practice, among those who appreciate and face 
the genuine problems, but who theorize only at close 
range, there exist consciously framed policies and plans 
for moralizing the nations through public educational 
measures. These latter rather than logic constitute the 
starting point for the present discussion. Fortunately 
for the purpose, we have some valuable data right at 
hand, the report of an international inquiry. This is a re- 
port in two big volumes of nine hundred and ninety-two 
pages, containing in condensed form carefully prepared 
reports from ninety-four qualified contributors, most of 
them scholars of international experience and repute. At 
the Congress in London there were fourteen hundred in 
attendance; eighteen nations were represented; voices 
from thirty-four universities and one hundred educa- 
tional organizations were heard; the sexes were about 
equally divided; and the tone of the conference is said 
to have been marked by a deeper purpose and a note 
of greater earnestness than that of any other of the 
eleven international congresses held during the same 
year in that metropolis. An eloquent spirit prevailed, 
and public opinion seemed ripe for the assimilation of 
the messages. The most regrettable omission seems to 
have been America’s failure to be well represented in the 
debate and in the permanent record of the inquiry. The 
reasons for this will appear later. As one would expect, 
there is great difference of national and also of sectional 
conviction both as to how best to conceive the problem 





1¢¢Moral Instruction and Training in Schools.’’ Edited by M. E. Sadler; 
reviewed in this JOURNAL, Vol. XIX, No. 2. 
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and as to the best feasible methods for carrying out the 
issue involved. Most hopeful are the universally liberal 
disposition to learn from the experiences of others and 
the tendency to view the whole problem of morals and 
religion in education, as just now, throughout the world, 
in the experimental stage. 

The main problems may be formulated as follows: In 
how far can the school utilize its ‘corporate life’ to pro- 
mote civic loyalty and virtue? To what extent and how 
may the school employ methods and materials for direct 
moral instruction? What is the feasible policy for edu- 
cational agencies to adopt as to the relation between 
moral and religious education? 

If we accept the findings of the reported inquiry, above 
referred to, certain imposing conclusions are forced upon 
us. National educational systems are, morally, in a stage 
of evolution and are consciously experimenting. The 
school’s function is more than ever that of character- 
making, chiefly because our modern life presents more 
varied and unique moral tests for every individual. The 
weakening of tradition, parental authority and home in- 
fluence, the enrichment of knowledge and the urgency of 
industrial conditions have led to the social disparage- 
ment of the religious type of experience and attitude. It 
has come to be an actual question now whether we school 
men can, in loco parentis, so idealize for boys and girls 
the conceptions of ‘national duty’ or ‘social solidarity’ 
that such ideals may take the place of God, or religion 
with its more mystic element. On this profoundly 
critical issue, France and Japan represent the affirmative 
extreme; while England, English colonies, and Germany 
cling in different ways to a more conservative tradition. 
All agree that our modern social ideals are great moral 
assets, and that these, even if they may not supplant, 
must increasingly supplement traditional religious values. 
Granting that the school, in addition to its imperative 
duty of coéperating with the home, must do its moral 
work more systematically, its more specific practical 
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problem is a strictly pedagogical one. Shall moral and 
religious education be given separately, or together, or 
not at all, in our courses of study; or must we recognize 
them as identical, or not recognize the religious at all, 
but include all we aim to dispense in this connection 
under the caption ‘moral education’? Existing national 
methods answer our queries variously. England is in- 
clined to view morals and religion as, in some essential 

\ respects, interdependent, and thinks that public educa- 
tional framework should provide for schools in close re- 
lation to existing religious bodies. France would appear 
to disregard the social right of the church to participate 
in the public moral education of school children. Japan 
would identify or fuse the alternatives of moral or re- 
ligous instruction in an interesting way to be pointed out 
later. 

Beyond this, all agree that the purely (7?) religious 
problem, the choice of a unit basis for individual and 
civic ideals, must be taken from local clues and racial 
traits. French social duty will be built upon prevailing 
French social ideals, and Irish character must evolve 
from educational recognition of the capacities of the 
Irish temperament. All grant that the most potent moral 
factor is the personality of the teacher; that the school 
can use more effectively for practice in morals the cor- 
porate life of its members; that biblical literature can 
be better utilized for its cultural and indirect, but inevi- 
table, moral value; that religious exercises should never 
be required; and that the present subjects in the cur- 
riculum could furnish more intrinsic moral values than 
are at present realized. The preponderating majority, 
despite American practice, approve of specific direct 
moral instruction, which shall include such topics as per- 
sonal hygiene, thrift, temperance, patriotism, civic duties, 
and social responsibilities. Some, our own John Dewey 
for example, incline to the conviction that moral train- 
ing does not best come through the traditional methods 
of instruction; in short, that there is no place in the cur- 
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riculum for direct moral instruction. G. S. Hall and 
others, however, would agree with the French and Japa- 
nese policies of placing the subject of morals in a definite, 
authoritative, aud prominent place in the curriculum. 
M. E. Sadler goes even further, feeling that there are 
certain unassailable results that come also from purely 
religious instruction and ceremonies, and that some 
graded syllabus worked out by carefully chosen commit- 
tees, subject to revision when necessary, is desirable. 
Lastly, everywhere also the note is strongly sounded that 
the teachers must be specifically and professionally 
equipped, so that they will realize, and be able to re- 
spond to, the urgency of this international call for moral 
training. 

The conclusions of this important international in- 
quiry demand that we postpone any theories as to their 
justice or sanity, until we have reviewed some of the 
data upon which the brief statements above recorded are 
based. To do this fairly, we should note, first, that which 
seems distinctive in each national method of solving the 
common problem. Beginning with England, we find in 
the public, grammar, county, municipal, private, and de- 
nominational schools, in varying degrees, emphasis laid 
on the conscious manipulation of the corporate life or- 
ganizations of scholars, and on official moral and re- 
ligious teaching. In her public schools, where most is 
made of corporate activity, there are good points, but also 
glaring deficiencies. Arnolds to run the famous Rugby 
system are not always to be found. The English plan 
seems to work best only for the born leaders. The in- 
terests developed are, after all, narrow and isolated, with 
no flavor of local patriotism and little connection with 
home; the studies are unsocial in function; and the 
amusements, rivalry, and consequent notoriety are un- 
wholesome. These famous schools are, further, not in 
the current of the nation’s life, and are not taken in hand 
by the nation itself. As in the day schools, parents do 
not understand nor enter into the work of the scholars; 
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and home connections at present seem but to let down 
the frail moral bars that are set up by school. Most of 
the thinkers prefer not to divorce moral and religious 
training, but to reinforce present methods in this com- 
bined direction. Many do not hesitate to record their 
faith in the efficacy of direct moral instruction, for the 
reason that children of the adolescent age are naturally 
eager to enter into the spirit of such discussions as phys- 
ical and moral purity and questions of honor. They 
agree in the belief that the right kind of teacher can as 
easily lead a class in morals as one in history, literature, 
or art. It is for them mainly a question of the serious- 
ness and artfulness of the teacher. 

Catholics in England, as elsewhere, never divorce 
moral and religious education, giving about two hours 
a week to such work, in addition to the Three Days Re- 
treat. Definite religious influence here is brought to 
bear, and moral purity is specifically aimed at. They 
justify with plausible psychological reasons their con- 
sciously employed method of creating for the young 
learner a religious, mystic atmosphere, a ‘religious cli- 
mate,’ a feeling of reverence for the unseen, with sug- 
gestive ceremonies which incite awe and reverence. They 
are, therefore, on psychological grounds, opposed to non- 
theological, matter-of-fact moral instruction. Religious 
experience cannot flourish and grow on the formulas of 
ordinary school instruction. Purity, chastity, reverence, 
even school honor, must be, from our very imperfect na- 
tures, bolstered up by the impressive religious sanction. 
Moral facts and moral reasons, for the adolescent at least, 
cannot stand alone. 

In England all seem to agree that girls more than boys 
need to cultivate corporate activity, need more than non- 
theological moral teaching, and should be supplied with 
more practical and less literary work at their pubescent 
period. Some advocate a combined course in house- 
wifery and child study (parenthood), extending far be- 
yond the customary first two months of infancy. All 
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here desiderate more definite knowledge of the actual 
stages in the evolution of the moral consciousness. Until 
this is worked out more fully everywhere we must pro- 
ceed tentatively and very cautiously. 

On the whole, as to the percentage of successes, Eng- 
lish public schools are failures. They are too much 
adapted to the gifted few. Smaller classes, a definite 
religious atmosphere, and thoroughgoing coeducation,— 
as a moral not an economic issue,—are three supposed 
essentials; as are, also, equipment in civic responsibili- 
ties and hygienic knowledge. Physical pride and in- 
dustrial skill are genuine moral props also. As to the 
teachers, they at present are insufficiently grounded in 
social ethics; and the moral function of their profession 
must be somehow included in their required professional 
equipment. 

The Sunday-school movement of England assumes vast 
proportions, with its six hundred and ninety thousand 
teachers and seven million scholars. It ought to affect 
the early droppings from the school, but it has no stand- 
ards for its materials, its methods of teaching, its sys- 
tem, its discipline, or its teacher qualifications, and is 
really thus in danger of being an anti-moral agency. 
The Catholic Sunday schools seek more definitely to 
meet the deficiencies of the public schools, utilizing de- 
sirable day-school subjects and methods. It should here 
be noted that in Wales the adult Sunday schools include 
nearly one third (seven hundred and fifty-nine thousand) 
of the population, though here the moral function is 
overshadowed by the intellectual, suffering from indefi- 
nite ethical ideals. The socialist Sunday schools show 
the interesting experiment of introducing myths, biog- 
raphy, general selected literature, folk-song, dancing, 
history of religions, social reforms, and evolution theo- 
ries, into the subjects to be taught. In a general way, 
for the rest of Great Britain educationally, there are 
reasons to believe that the Welsh are knitting to Welsh 
characteristics and are courting the sterner virtues be- 
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sides; that Scotland is experimenting, though she is 
much more conservative theologically; and that Ireland 
suffers from a superimposed educational system not 
congenial to the genius of her national traditions and 
her unique temper. 

Because of the fundamental and profound principle 
explicitly involved, the uniqueness of the situation, the 
novelty of its legal basis, and the extensive scale of its 
exploitation, the moral instruction policy of France is 
of tremendous significance and of absorbing interest. 
From 1833 to 1850, French laws associated religious and 
moral instruction. In 1882, moral and civic instruction 
replaced the other combination; religious instruction 
had to be given outside the school on a week day. The 
authorized moral instruction, embracing the clause 
‘duties to God’ was at first liberally construed. In 1905, 
this clause disappears from the Teachers’ Training Regu- 
lations. The revised statute has been in force in the 
secondary schools since 1902. Social solidarity is to be 
the reverenced ideal, instead of the God of theology. 
The State looks upon the moral mission of its public 
schools as august, but anti-ecclesiastical. Parents take 
kindly to the measure, and mainly the clergy oppose it. 
Here moral instruction replaces moral training, and the 
result is, in secondary schools, too much premature 
guibbling and sophistry, with little of the human rela- 
tionship between teacher and student,—a characteristic 
of French pedagogy throughout. It is too early to pass 
final judgment upon this critical departure of the French 
schools. There is thus far a notable absence of the moral 
atmosphere. Pécaut, the great promoter of this plan, 
through his wonderful and permanent personal influence, 
showed what can be accomplished in this way. In the 
hands of his literal followers, however, it has resulted 
in methods which repress individuality, and which fos- 
ter monotony and intellectualism of an unimaginative 
variety. The child, in this system, has for his moral 
visions no vista, no mystery, no resort to the infinite, be- 
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yond his pat formula. Everything is made too clear, 
too obvious, too matter-of-fact. As in the art instruc- 
tion, the wistfulness of childhood is not fed, the children 
are prematurely old and blasé in moral affairs, and the 
school has yet to find its soul. Steeg, Pécaut, Fouillée, 
and Buisson, the leaders of thought, are not under- 
stood. 

The Catholics, of course, think the scheme inadequate, 
see no ethical motives in the public schools, and demand 
a religious sanction. There is, say they, no universal 
human appeal in conduct save the religious; and no other 
policy is, for psychological and social reasons even, 
democratic. The child cannot replace God with for- 
mulas however reasonable. Human society, public opin- 
ion, patriotic appeals shift too capriciously to call forth 
the reverential attitude. They bring about jingoism, 
precipitate resort to the panaceas of socialism, and de- 
prive childhood of its right to the God idea. The 
moral consciousness is not derived from scientific 
knowledge of social conditions. An echo of the social 
conscience is not inward morality. Spencerian ag- 
nosticism is a poor constructive moral attitude. These 
opponents of the state system are not slow to point to 
the appalling juvenile criminality of the younger gener- 
ations. 

The masters in the lycées honestly differ in their own 
opinions on the issue, and the keenness of the political 
fight further obscures the deeper genuine educational 
problem involved. The home fails to codperate intelli- 
gently; the forces of teachers in the ranks have not yet 
absorbed the deeper conceptions of Pécaut, Buisson, and 
others; the made-to-order manuals in use in the moral 
instruction classes are not yet the best possible; and the 
professional training for these teachers is in the experi- 
mental stage. 

So also in the moral education of French girls, the 
lack of a religious atmosphere and of the stimulating 
guidance in corporate activity is in evidence. As the 
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teachers are social workers, some social linkage is ef- 
fected. The State’s attempt to be wholly impartial has 
here again resulted in a failure to give due psychological 
and historical importance to the Jewish and Christian 
literatures. Again, as with boys’ morals, there seems 
to be a presupposition that, even if one can rely on no 
religion, one can rely on a set philosophical or socio- 
logical basis for a moral system. Certainly it seems that 
the attempt is made too early to lay for the young a 
theoretical foundation for their morals. One can at 
least say with assurance that the French catechetical 
instruction in morals, of all subjects, is too verbal to 
touch the students. The very attempt at democratic 
liberty in morals,—a nice contrast, for the student of 
this problem, to England’s conservatism,—would seem 
to have overstepped psychological limitations. Anti- 
religiousness, anti-ecclesiasticism, socialistic morals, 
emotionless worship, forced adolescent moralizing, 
youthful sophistry, seem in France at present to be 
queerly mixed. Legal decisions determine the temporary 
continuance of the policy, however, and the world must 
carefully watch the experiment, hoping that the big 
ideals of Pécaut and Buisson may be thoroughly 
tested. 

Switzerland, with secondary education free to all, with 
healthy competition among its twenty-five free cantons, 
with the strong points of the German system and the 
absence of the German bureaucratic spirit, is a real edu- 
cational laboratory. Co-education is approved, though 
there are too many men teachers for adolescent girls. 
The clergy offer some elective religious teaching in the 
secondary schools, while some cantons are experiment- 
ing with special moral instruction. Though the educa- 
tional theory is good, Swiss practice serves still to 
suppress individuality, chiefly because the pedagogic 
methods and materials are poor. Unsectarian in prin- 
ciple, ready for moral instruction on a high unprejudiced 
plane, a lover of liberty, averse to federal encroachments 
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and secular quarrels, in sympathetic relation with the 
home influences, and with ethical training for its teach- 
ers, Switzerland’s outlook for moral possibilities in its 
school work would seem to be very promising. 

Germans provide against any educational experiment, 
saprice, or chance. Theirs is a safe policy, but repres- 
sive of spontaneity. Catechetical teaching extends even 
to her normal schools, and Herbartian methods seem 
over-refined. Hamburg and Bremen are free, and are 
instituting far-reaching school reforms, pregnant with 
promise and bolstered up by great popular sympathy. 
Among other things, these movements strike at formal 
religious teaching, not at the religious tone of the whole 
curriculum. At present, in general, instruction rather 
than education prevails in the empire, especially in these 
moral matters. Intellectual thoroughness and the ever- 
at-hand patriotic appeal of the fatherland are great in- 
direct moral factors surely; but, in the opinion of many, 
even perfection of these sanctions cannot suffice. The 
continuation schools, compulsory in thirty-four of the 
provinees, insist upon civie and ethical as well as upon 
utilitarian functions. The church is, however, so power- 
ful officially, and the State so rigorous, that the desirable 
free experimentation, possible in the United States, is 
not possible there. Many critics of the system would 
like to see other school forces following the lead of Ham- 
burg and Bremen, free from numerous rigorous, limiting 
regulations. The teaching ranks need professional equip- 
ment in ethies, a less stilted and more moralized curricu- 
lum, and perhaps reformed or at least freer methods of 
instruction. Beyond this, it is a question whether sys- 
tematic moral instruction would not help to focus the 
humane work of the school; and, with the aid of a 
needed journal of moral education, bring about a school 
atmosphere conducive to the better utilization of the 
corporate school life and sport. With smaller classes as 
a further desideratum, Germany might learn something 
from England in this last named measure. German girls 
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leave school too early, and the girls’ schools are open to 
the criticisms above offered of boys’ schools. There is 
still too large a proportion of men teachers on the staff 
of girls’ high schools. 

In short, Germany does not provide for good teaching 
of morals. The ministers and other teachers of religion 
are often second-rate, and have not professional training 
and pride. The situation in two other interesting re- 
spects is unique; Germany is not ripe for co-education, 
and she is said not to welcome an intimate relation be- 
tween the school and the home, in this way limiting the 
broad social function of the former. On the whole, Ger- 
many carries us no further toward the solution of the 
problem of moral instruction than does France, but we 
have the examples, on a big scale, of two great nations, 
one refining ultra-conservative and dogmatic usages, the 
other trying out radical measures. Paulsen and other 
Germans prefer gradual theological emancipation in the 
German way to the French ‘exaggeration,’ thinking it 
safer for the school to follow rather than to lead civiliza- 
tion in this manner. 

As one might expect, Japan has many unique and ad- 
mirable features in her system of moral instruction. 
With highly centralized educational machinery, with 
her popular reverence for the continuity of the dynasty 
and for her ancestors, she builds upon a spiritual, almost 
religious, patriotic feeling toward the Imperial Rescript 
and the moral education therein implied. All religions 
and literatures are accommodated to this cardinal pur- 
pose. Her KoKutai constitute what for us would cor- 
respond to our Bible, our modern Christianity, and our 
constitution combined. Eternal and temporal affairs are 
thus merged into a personal duty to a spiritual cosmos, 
Japan’s destiny. Pécaut of France dreamed of social 
solidarity molded with a reverent religious attitude into 
a people’s everyday school worship. This is more spe- 
cific, more official, and nearer actualization in Japan than 
in France. Loyalty can thus be assured. Secular and 
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religious attitudes are not severed; moral and civic 
duties are one. Education is compulsory and moral; 
ninety-five per cent. attend school; private schools do 
not flourish for good reasons. The State by a high 
standard manages the problem of text-books; the Res- 
cript from the highest source dignifies moral education, 
and constitutes the material from which authoritative 
competent commissions compile moral instruction texts; 
close cooperation with the family is definitely aimed at; 
and, in addition, the whole course of study is moralized. 
In secondary schools, boys devote one, girls two hours, 
per week, to moral instruction; the Government syllabus 
allows teachers freedom; impressive moral ceremonies 
are arranged for stated occasions; sex problems are 
adapted to sex; and principles of etiquette, in the broad 
sense, constitute a part of the instruction. The whole 
system is based explicitly on the conviction that educa- 
tion can moralize a nation. This conclusion Japan has 
come to through experiments. Once all her education 
was moral; then came a non-moral era; with the Rescript 
of 1890 moral instruction was put on a specific basis; and 
Japanese think that this plan makes patriotism, deepens 
social responsibilities, affects the spirit of legislation, aids 
the family, and makes morality as a spiritual attitude 
pervasive among the people. 

Finally, in regard to the situation in our own country 
little ean be said at present. Morality in a democracy 
is a coat of many colors. Statistics of the varying local 
conditions are not at hand. State regulations, conditions, 
traditions, legislation, and even moral vitality are di- 
verse. An extended census should be taken of actual 
prevailing opinion, in order that some inventory of 
profitable measures in this direction of publie school 
work could be welded into such form as to bolster up 
popular support of a more definite policy. One writer 
sums up our obstacles as follows: municipal misgov- 
ernment, religious narrowness, and monarchical school 
administration and teaching. 
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This hurried world survey * emphasizes for us quite 
unequivocally the following common convictions, the 
sort of world policy toward which we are tending. An 
educational policy not permeated by the moral motive is 
likely to be vicious; co-education is essentially a moral 
issue; the home, the community, and the national tradi- 
tion must be the basis upon which to build; moral aspects 
of education must be part of the professional equipment 
of all teachers; corporate activity and social traits of 
school children must be more specifically and can be 
more effectively directed; selective literature including 
biblical lore offers material for an elementary course in 
morals; the whole course of study should be considered 
as possessed of greater intrinsic moral possibilities; facts 
of sex and paidologic physiology must be squarely but 
delicately imparted by authorities, preferably by sex to 
sex; by more delicate administration the home and the 
school can better codperate, particularly in this moral- 
izing function; a more natural school life is a further 
desideratum; and, finally, the moral ideal must be on a 
plane above that of a political or purely economic issue. 
The deeper demands are these: that we discover with 
scientific assurance the actual stages in moral develop- 
ment and perception through which the growing child 
inevitably passes; and that we acquire, especially in the 
different States of our country, a knowledge of the status 
of professional educational opinion now existing and pre- 
vailing in regard to definite moral education. In addi- 
tion, we have noted remarkable unanimity in the view 
that national, even human society, is itself still in the 
process of moral evolution, and that this common prag- 





? Various other unique national aspects of the problem and methods for 
its solution might be shown if one could, even cursorily, suggest the promi- 
nent features in Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, Norway, in the dif- 
ferent provinces of Canada and of Australia, and in the youngest New 
Zealand democracy. Some institutions in our country, notably the Ethical 
Culture School of New York, the Hyannis Normal School of Massachusetts, 
and others are likewise exploiting various methods of approach to the 
same problem. 
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matic conviction of the evolution of the moral law must 
give the clue as to the moral measures the schools of any 
nation shall adopt. Thus, only by building upon the 
child’s endowment, racial, social, and individual, of in- 
stincts and symbolic cravings for objective ideals, and by 
idealizing the State as par excellence a moral institution, 
though not an ecclesiastical one, may the school find its 
fuller social justification. 

The French system seems to base its reliance upon some 
existing philosophy, the English upon some presupposed 
serviceable and reliable theological conception of God. 
The one is perhaps in the end as dogmatic as the other. 
Our problem is, which hypothesis or what other work- 
able formula will really furnish the most powerful and 
universal moral appeal. Paulsen, from sociological as 
well as practical reasons, would not have Germany at- 
tempt to follow France. Hoffding says that religions 
represent the best means for the conservation of the 
finest human values. If this is true, that there is a law 
of the conservation of values, some definite articulation 
of our schools with these developing religious bodies 
and doctrines and attitudes would seem a natural social 
demand. The French way would tend to rest in public 
opinion’s intellectual appraisal of temporary values, to 
be, therefore, lacking in true evolutionary momentum 
and perspective, and to issue in a temporizing sort of 
worship. The more conservative policy of keeping_i 
touch with cxisting religigM-agentioe wenid-aocm. to 
give the school steady security. In a democracy, at all 
events, school ideas and ideals cannot safely ignore pre- 
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vailing religious belief. School morals and church reé~” 


ligion must develop interdependently. Sanity, candor, 
fairness, and tact will establish, despite creeds, the 
needed codperation. 

If our facts, above recorded, are correct, we have a 
genuine pragmatic test of religious theoretical opinion. 
The various national attitudes have resulted in actual 
school policies. We inherit the status just as itis. What 
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to make out of it, is the practical problem. The smaller 
countries, with their specific unique developments, offer 
us surprising lessons. Their old historical and literary 
traditions are moral to the core; Denmark, Norway, and 
Japan can more easily make patriotism definitely moral 
and even religious than can we of a traditionally dis- 
united and heterogeneously populated country. 

Again, there is perhaps too much talk of the moral 
value of the course of study, in the superficial sense that 
this is an element to be added as an accretion to the 
primary purpose of the subject of study in question. If 
a subject has religious or moral value, it has it intrin- 
sically, and genuine teaching will bring it out. The real 
question for the school is the practical one of whether 
we can hasten wisely the process of moralizing the schol- 
ars by a more differentiated curriculum, adding specific 
moral instruction. Ideally, the course of study should 
do everything for the child. In our actual situation, 
however, we have too few effective moral influences. Are 
we liable to bungle matters and deaden, rather than en- 
liven, the moral sense by directly and officially recog- 
nizing and establishing a course in morals for our public 
schools? It is absurd again to say this cannot be done. 
It has been done in thousands of good homes; there are 
conspicuous examples of its success in publie schools. 
Non-theological moral instruction should be adapted, of 
course, to social needs. It is a question simply of the 
degree of seriousness, judiciousness, and liberality of the 
ranks of teachers and of educational leaders. As with 
art in our curricula, it may well be that we as a nation 
are not yet sufficiently eager for social moral insight to 
create a telling demand for teachers who can convey 
moral truths delicately and yet directly. Intellectualism, 
the easiest deduction from Herbartian philosophy, with 
us as with Germany, and Spencer’s salvation through 
scientific fact alone, powerful with us as with France, 
have effectually, for too long, obscured some of the finer 
aspects of the educative process. The so-called inci- 
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dental culture of moral insight as of art appreciation 
is, in certain stages of development, a poor, spineless 
policy. 

Again, college students, prospective and actual teach- 
ers in the public schools, confuse a religious attitude with 
a philosophy of religion. Such teachers are in the air 
themselves. They should be helped to sanity in this 
matter. Through their professional study in educational 
departments, through the regular courses, and, when 
feasible, through courses especially designed for treat- 
ing the specific subject of juvenile morality, through the 
corporate life of the school, and through definitely 
planned personal contacts, they would quickly make 
moral insight the supreme end and the pervading tone 
of all publie school work. 

We are now striving to consider our relation to this 
actual social world of ours, as honestly and with as much 
faith and spirit, as we have learned to look upon inani- 
mate nature. Before we, refining the spirit of Rousseau, 
learned to love nature as she is, to love her stupidity, 
her unresponsiveness, her massiveness, her mysterious 
air, her hidden and never more than half revealed mean- 
ing,—until this time we placed our educational hopes in 
mysterious processes, in forced faiths. Naturalism was 
a great step toward actuality under everyday guise. It 
meant that educators might use some of the resources 
of everyday environment. It meant, not that lifeless ob- 
jects took the place of a living God, as the unimaginative 
and pessimistic would have it, but that we needed the 
nature symbol for an ever-present, ever-needed instru- 
mentality to satisfy, even by a figure, some deep inner 
human craving. This is the truth at the bottom of all 
science of nature, and all school education founded on 
it. Now, despite Spencer’s attempted sidetrack, science 
teaching alone is better than former religious teaching 
alone, simply because it is a better utilization of en- 
vironment. But there is another possible step in ad- 
vance. Nature is, even in the big sense above, not all 
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of environment; the human element must be added. En- 
vironment in school now includes the social element also. 
Wordsworth did partly ‘speak arrant nonsense,’ as did 
Rousseau, as. to the possibilities of vernal woods. The 
child must be inducted, as well, into social life by some 
sort of reproduced social activity. This is democracy. 
This is the public school’s mission, morally, xsthetically, 
religiously. An understanding of modern complex social 
and industrial environment, with hygienic insight, ideal- 
ized, will surely largely constitute our moral equipment. 
Higher sanctions than these, our faith in the conserva- 
tion and even evolution of life’s deeper values, will in 
due course be revealed in this vast social process whose 
central moving force should be the people’s schools. 


CuarLes Hucues JOHNSTON. 
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RELIGION: A LUXURY OR A DUTY? 


NORMAN WILDE. 


7 ask whether religion is a luxury or a duty, is to 
ask whether it is one of those desirable comforts 
which may be, indeed, a help to right living though not 
of its essence, or whether it is so identified with the fun- 
damentals of life that to lack it is to be incompletely 
human. To-day there seem unmistakable tendencies 
toward the defense of religion as one of the luxuries of 
life, as the most significant of all poetic ideas and prac- 
tices, as that which adds the touch of beauty to a world 
otherwise hard and barren. Its xsthetic value is urged 
as its justification, instead of its theoretical truth. To 
lose it would be to lose the charm of life. The irreligious 
man is not a moral pervert, but an esthetic defective 
whose lack is to be deplored but not condemned. Or it 
may be its personal pleasure to which attention is di- 
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rected. Religion is, and has ever been, the great con- 
soling agency in life. Death, disease, defect, misery of 
all kinds, are in religious hope removed. Visions of a 
future perfect life, in which earth’s incompleteness is 
made good, form the greatest consolation life has ever 
known. And it is in the darkest times in human history 
that religious revivals have taken place as the reactions 
of the human spirit against its present misery. Take 
this hope from man and life becomes unbearable. Re- 
ligion is beautiful, religion is a comfort, religion is the 
greatest luxury of life, say some of its present-day de- 
fenders. 

And so, too, say some of its detractors. Religion is 
a consolation for life’s defects, but just herein lies its 
danger. Luxury is enervating, luxury blinds to the evils 
of life, luxury dazzles the eyes of him who enjoys it, 
luxury is selfish. The vision of the New Jerusalem has 
too often tended to withdraw attention from the ills of 
the present life. Man is only too ready to feel that. what 
another life is to make perfect can be neglected here. 
What we need is not luxurious consolation or cultured 
pleasure, but a vivid consciousness of the real evils of 
life and a stimulus to their removal. If the belief that 
God is in the heaven has only an esthetic or personal 
basis, and if it carries as its consequent the belief that all 
is well with the world, let us in the interests of moral 
progress reject so enervating a faith. Let us substitute 
the duty of work for the luxury of religion. 

The discussion of the problem carries us at once to the 
heart of religion and its relation to morality. In the 
variety of the types of religion may’ lie the explanation 
of its apparently varied functions. For convenience let 
us divide religions according to the concept of God in- 
volved in them, and then consider briefly their respective 
ethical significance. For our purpose the concept of 
God may be considered with reference to its relation to 
reality, and we have: I. God as real (1) the absolute 
whole, (2) an individual part; II. God as ideal. Ac- 
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cordingly we may have three main types of religion, 
which may perhaps be described as I. Pantheistic Real- 
ism, IT. Theistic Realism, IIT. Theistic Idealism. 

I. The essential characteristic of the type described 
as Pantheistic Realism is that the object of worship is 
identified with the real whole. This monistic view may 
take various forms and God may be thought as nature, 
mind, spirit, thought, reason, energy, law, but in all he 
is the all-determiner, the absolute. Individuals do not 
stand in any external relation to this whole, but are its 
manifestations or moments, its relatively unreal con- 
stituents. As the absolute, God is eternally complete and 
perfect, and the apparent defects and struggles of time 
find in him no real place. Could we but know it, there 
are no unrealized possibilities in life. To see the world 
as such a perfect whole is religion. It is to rise above 
the finite partial view of things with its accompanying 
struggle and unrest into the peace of this vision of a per- 
fect timeless world. Such blessedness is religion. 

How shall we characterize a religion such as this, as 
a luxury or as a duty? Spinoza called such blessedness 
as this virtue, rather than religion, and knew no separa- 
tion of the two. This intellectual love of God was man’s 
highest and perfect good. But yet the term duty sounds 
strange in Spinoza’s system as in all monistic realisms. 
If, from one point of view, religion is the sum of duties, 
from another and truer point of view it is the substitute 
for duties. To possess this religion is to have risen to 
a plane in which duty is unmeaning, and from which 
the struggles and virtues of the practical life are unreal 
illusions of finiteness. All is divinely perfect for him 
who has the gift of philosophic insight. There is no un- 
realized good for which to struggle, for God alone and 
simply is. Religion such as this cannot be denied to 
be a good, and to be significant for life as a whole. It is 
by no means an indifferent element to be added or sub- 
tracted at pleasure. It is an all-determining way of life, 
morality itself. Real success, real living, real blessed- 
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ness is found only in this contemplative life, this vision 
of God or Nature. The object of religion and the prin- 
ciple of morality are the same. And yet, Spinoza’s 
blessed life, like even Aristotle’s contemplative life, is a 
luxury for the philosophic aristocrat, and even for him 
a luxury which is consistently impossible. It is a dual- 
istic view of life with one term of the dualism ignored. 
The religious life is not built upon the basis of daily life, 
nor is its virtue consistent with the round of daily duties. 
Its perfection is based upon exclusion of inconsistent 
elements. To live we must recognize good and evil; to 
live blessedly we must rise above good and evil. To 
earry on the world’s work we must descend into its 
markets and manufactories and public meetings, to at- 
tain the blessed insight we must retire to the seclusion 
of the study. The very condition of life is to ignore the 
knowledge of its own deepest moments. What is this 
but to possess a religion which we must taste but spar- 
ingly, a luxury for the wise rather than a duty for the 
many? Consistently carried out, Pantheistic Realism is 
life’s negation, partially carried out, it leaves us with a 
dual morality and a religion for the few. 

The conclusion would not be different were one to take 
other statements of the same type. The religion of ab- 
solute law, or energy, the modern scientific view of the 
world elevated into a religion and its object christened 
God, leaves the same dualism between the practical de- 
mands of right living and the scientific concept of neces- 
sary law. Consistently to objectify and worship a me- 
chanical natural order is to nullify the moral life and 
cherish the luxury of a religion possible and valuable 
only from a most limited point of view. Nor is it dif- 
ferent if we attempt to distinguish God from the world 
by making him its creator, and yet leave him absolute 
and omnipotent. In words, we may insist that the crea- 
ture is created free and responsible, though his actions 
are in all cases overruled by the divine power; but when 
we come to analyze our notions, this created freedom 
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vanishes in the divine omnipotence, and there remains 
but the one controlling power. The apparent responsi- 
bility of the individual is but the wilfulness of a child 
in the presence of his nurse: struggle as one will, only 
the will of God is done. 

Il. To characterize Theistic Realism in terms satis- 
factory to those who emphasize the meanings of tran- 
scendence or immanence is not easy. In its essence, how- 
ever, it implies a distinction between God and individ- 
uals, such that the latter bear a real responsibility for 
the world’s work, and the former is not absolute. God 
and other individuals together constitute the world, and 
together work for its perfection. ‘‘God is not the author 
of all things, but only of the good,’’ to put it in the 
thought of Plato. The universe is not a despotism, but 
a cooperative organization in which God, though the 
master spirit, is yet limited by the inferior members of 
the system and partially dependent on their aid. Re- 
ligion is the attitude of the inferior members to the mas- 
ter spirit, their recognition of their need for, and de- 
pendence upon, God. This is the religion of the strenuous 
life, the response to the call to come up to the help of 
Jehovah against the mighty. It is also the religion of 
the hopeful life, the faith in the comprehension and 
power of a greater and better than self. 

The moral significance of such a type as this is mani- 
fold. From one point of view, this religion seems al- 
most identical with morality, and its cultivation the 
supreme and all-comprehensive duty. God (and it is 
significant that this is so) is always thought as the 
leader in the struggle for the good and as its perfect 
individual embodiment. Serving God is serving good, 
since God’s will has no other object than the good. To 
be religious, in the higher forms of this type, is to be 
moral. But the significant question is the reverse: Is 
religion included in the moral, so that to be moral is to 
be religious? It might well be that a sincere worker 
for the good might not recognize his relation to this 
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supremely good will, and might fight on in isolated 
ignorance of the unseen comrade in the struggle. His 
devotion might be perfect, but he would miss the luxury 
. of the reliance upon this greater power. Or is this 
recognition of God more than a luxury, and is it a vital 
factor in morality itself? 

Its moral value may perhaps best be estimated in 
terms of friendship: God is the Great Companion or 
Friend, in whom we trust for aid and sympathy, and in 
whom we find realized all that we hold worthy. Inspira- 
tion, encouragement, sympathy, companionship, all these 
that men find in their human friends, the religious man 
finds in God. The pale precepts of duty grow vital and 
robust when thought as the will of this perfect friend, 
and enthusiasm for a person gives strength to the other- 
wise inert will. Devotion to the service of this great 
leader has been at the root of all the great sacrifices of 
history. Faith in his power has been the greatest sup- 
port in the darkest times of the individual and the na- 
tion. Can we say that so powerful a motive in life is a 
mere luxury with which man may dispense without in- 
jury to his moral life? No and yes. It is an evident 
duty to find and make use of every stimulus to, and sup- 
port of, the moral life. Friendships, human or divine, 
as such moral supports as well as essential constituents 
of the good, come within the sphere of duty. To find and 
cherish friends is part of all good living. But there are 
limitations to such duty. The having of friends is not 
wholly within one’s power: it is dependent upon the 
existence, nature, and accessibility of the friend. If the 
friend is not to be found, either because he does not exist 
or because our powers are not adequate for his dis- 
covery and recognition, our conscience is clear. Our 
duty is done when we have attained the friendly atti- 
tude and shown our readiness for social life. The duty 
is not to have friends, but to treat friends as friends 
when found. So with the religion of friendship. If we 
can find the Great Companion, it is our duty to treat 
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him as such, and to use his aid in the moral struggles of 
life. To find such a helper is the greatest good fortune 
of life, a luxury than which there can be none greater. 
The world is transformed as seen in this new relation- 
ship, and the duties of life take on another color. Prose 
gives way to poetry, and life becomes romantic. But 
the possession of this transforming conception is not it- 
self a duty. We can say to a man, You ought to seek 
the truth, you ought to further the cause of goodness 
wherever found, you ought to be loyal to the highest in 
you and without you; but we cannot say to him with 
the same directness and certainty, You ought ‘‘to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever.’’ We can only say to him, 
You ought to use all means to find God, and you ought 
to love and follow him if found, for he will be your 
greatest comfort and help, but there is always involved 
the conditional if of existence, for the existence of such 
a God is, from the moral point of view, accidental. Our 
loyalty to our ideal may be perfect, and yet its em- 
bodiment be never found. That the night is too dark 
to know whether our companions be few or many, or 
whether the battle be lost or won, may be no fault of 
ours. The night itself may be part of the larger plan 
of which we form a part. Our loyalty is not to the leader, 
but to the common cause we serve. We are fellow-work- 
ers in the cause of righteousness, service to which alone 
gives rank and leadership. 

III. There are certain features of this last conception 
which are not wholly satisfactory to some minds. The 
idea of a struggling God, one with whom men may and 
do contend, and who might even conceivably be con- 
quered, seems not quite to meet the requirements of re- 
ligion. It meets the needs of the battling, but not the 
worshiping, man. There is a feeling that while it is 
well to have a leader such as this, yet that the end to 
which the leader looks is higher than himself. The mo- 
tive to the conflict is not the leader or the army, but an 
ideal good for both. And so some think that though 
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there may be this great Companion or Leader, yet that 
such a being is not what men mean by God, since he, as 
we, is struggling for a higher good,—is to this extent a 
means and not an end. And we have the conception of 
Theistic Idealism, of God as having ideal rather than 
real significance, as being a value implied in all exist- 
ence rather than existence itself. The actual world 
process would be, as experience finds it, a struggle of 
imperfectly realized individuals,—a world of change and 
evil and imperfection. This, however, is not the whole 
truth. The imperfection, the evil, the change, imply an 
eternally perfect good as the completion of the process. 
The world is not merely a series of individuals, but of 
individuals dominated by an ideal which is their mov- 
ing principle. Life is not merely a fact, a given dead 
somewhat, but it involves an outlook and a struggle up- 
ward. The conflicts and evils of life are not merely 
blind struggles and irremediable evils, but are signifi- 
cant stages in the realization of a perfect life. It is this 
ideal completion of our imperfection, this rounding out 
and realization of life, that we call God. He would thus 
not be identifiable with the actual world process, imper- 
fect as it is, nor with an absolute reason of which the 
world process is the necessary manifestation, nor with 
any one individual in the world process, but with its 
ideal essence or goal, with ‘‘that which it was to be.’’ 
As such a real ideal implied in individuals, God is the 
most significant aspect of the world and its final cause, 
moving it, as Aristotle put it, as the object of desire 
moves that which desires it. In this way the conception 
avoids the idea of a struggling God, a rival with others 
for the supremacy of the world. We do not rub shoulder 
to shoulder with God in the dust of the conflict. He is 
above the confusion of the world, and yet the inspira- 
tion and the strength of those who do the fighting. The 
burden of the world’s work is upon the individual, but 
his strength is from God. 

The ethical content of this type of religion is plain. 
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The object of the religion and the principle of morals 
are the same. Not only is the religious man moral, but 
the moral man is religious, in that his morality involves 
the postulate of an absolute ideal, the realization of 
which constitutes his good. His moral faith necessarily 
carries him beyond himself and his feelings to an ob- 
jective and ideal order which is the measure of his own 
and all men’s worth. This order may be, indeed, a City 
of God, nowhere realized, but eternal in the heavens, yet 
the individual recognizes himself as ideally a citizen of 
this state and even now bound by its laws. The recogni- 
tion of this ideal citizenship and its obligations is at 
once moral and religious. The externals of religion ac- 
quire psychological, and only psychological, significance 
as means for the promotion of this cosmic service. There 
can be no special religious duty apart from our duties 
toward finite beings. To love God is wholly and solely 
to devote ourselves to the furtherance of good wherever 
found. 

Such a religion as this is no luxury, as many will com- 
plain. It is just the recognition of the infinite signifi- 
eance of our daily life and our common duties, of the 
ideal rather than the actual unity of the world. Life 
is presented as a problem, though not as an insoluble 
one. The individual is, indeed, left with his task; but 
it is no longer merely his own petty task set by himself, 
but part of the world task upon which the generations 
have toiled and which his faith holds as the rightful 
task for him. His joy in his work is that of the com- 
munion of saints. Nor need the holder of this sterner 
creed dispense with the luxuries of a faith in a Great 
Companion. If on any grounds he finds it possible and 
necessary to recognize the existence of such a helper, so 
much the better for him. He has found a friend greater 
than any earthly friend, and one of greater help in his 
life task. Only he will refuse to identify this friend 
with God as the supreme object of worship to whom his 
ultimate allegiance is due. The relation will be a per- 
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sonal one on the plane of human relationship, as it has 
largely been historically, though it will be the ethically 
best of such relationships. Allegiance is due, however, 
to the least as well as to the greatest of one’s brethren 
so far as he embodies an ideal good and is fulfilling an 
ideal function. Nothing less than universal good can be 
the supreme object of devotion and the center of re- 
ligion. This greatest friend, unless he embodies all good- 
ness, as he does not by hypothesis, can only be loved and 
honored as one good being among others and because of 
his goodness. He should therefore be recognized as a 
distinct person and indicated by a proper name rather 
than by the title God. This, of course, has been done 
in puritan Christianity, by the retention of the personal 
name Jehovah, and in popular Christianity by the iden- 
tification of Jesus and God. 

The matter of nomenclature is of small importance so 
long as our concepts remain clear, and it may be that 
some will prefer to call this Theistic Idealism a moral 
attitude rather than a religion, retaining the latter term 
for the attitude toward this Great Companion. There 
ean be no objection if the moral significance of this re- 
lationship be kept clearly in mind. It would mean that 
religion in this sense is to be regarded as a luxury, the 
possession of favored persons of peculiar endowments 
rather than as part of fundamental duty. It is condi- 
tioned by the variations of temperament and intellec- 
tual capacity rather than by the more stable factors of 
character. In this respect it is closely akin to poetry, 
and the question of its truth tends to be merged 
more and more into that of its imaginative and emo- 
tional worth, so that its satisfactoriness as a romantic 
interpretation of the world is now being urged as its 
justification. 

As to the historic justification for the use of the name 
religion by either of these last two types, something may 
be said for both. Religion has always been man’s atti- 
tude toward that which he felt to be of ultimate worth. 
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Originally this was thought as embodied in certain ex- 
isting powers: man was in the beginning realistic in his 
conception of the gods. In so far the personalist may 
claim that his existing God is the legitimate descendant 
of the primitive type. But religion has also involved 
the element of ultimateness and infinity, though at first 
in vaguest form; and it is this which the personalist 
is now tending to deny to his finite Companion, while the 
moralist retains it as the essential in his ideal. The 
earlier conception of God has thus disintegrated into its 
two elements, the real and the ideal, each with its mod- 
ern advocates. On the one hand, we have the psycholo- 
gists and the lovers of psychical research exploring the 
abnormal aspects of mental life, seeking to discover God 
in the dark corners of existence overlooked in the re- 
searches of earlier science, men who would reveal God 
as an astronomer might exhibit a new star. On the 
other hand, we have the social workers and the poets, 
Platonizers by instinct, however they may in words af- 
firm the positivist creed; men for whom life is not a 
series of facts, but a problem whose solution is its ideal- 
ization. For these men God is recognized in the impera- 
tiveness of the ideal rather than in the existence of facts. 

But whether or not Theistic Idealism is to be called a 
religion or only a metaphysically developed morality, it 
is important that the implications of these types of re- 
ligious thought, suggested in this paper, be recognized 
if present day religious movements are ‘to be valued 
justly. There is too widespread a feeling among re- 
ligious thinkers and preachers that at last science is 
coming to the help of religion, and that in the law of 
evolution properly understood, or in the facts of ab- 
normal psychology, or the deliverances of the subcon- 
scious mind, there is new evidence for the existence of 
God and the reality of religion. Pragmatism and hu- 
manism, with their pluralistic and personal view of the 
world, especially as expounded by Professor James, 
seem to offer new and solid supports for the religious 
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attitude toward life. And yet to those for whom the 
moral element in religion has been the greatest gain in 
its history, these new developments appear tendencies 
toward superstition. For though we grant the claims 
made for the truth of the facts of trance and subcon- 
scious mind, these do at best lead us only into a larger 
world of supernatural fact,—a larger world, but not a 
better. Our outlook may be more extended but our ideals 
are left unchanged. This scientific supernatural, like 
the older theological one, is still only another natural 
and not a spiritual world. There may be much of com- 
fort in the idea of this extension of our present life and 
in the possibility of intercourse with the great and good 
inhabitants of this other world, but after all it is only 
an extension of our present life and not an interpreta- 
tion of its worth. It is not our ideals which are affected, 
but the chances of approximation to them. The religion 
of scientific spiritualism is a luxury rather than a duty. 

A recognition of this distinction is also necessary if 
we are to understand and guard against the separation 
of religion and morality. There is too ready an assump- 
tion that religion includes morality, and therefore too 
little care taken to make it include morality, as is evi- 
denced by the surprise roused by the immorality of a 
religious man. But if religion is a natural attachment 
to a person, it may well exist along with irregularity of 
morals. One may love God and not keep his command- 
ments, if the love of God is other than the love of his 
commandments. To education in religion we must add 
education in morals; alongside the church will be the 
societies for ethical culture; as a basis for the luxury of 
religion, we must lay the necessity of morality. 


Norman WILDE. 
University oF MINNESOTA. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


REVALUATIONS: HISTORICAL AND IDEAL. By A. W. Benn. Lon- 
don: Watts & Co., 1909. Pp. xv, 320. 


Dr. Benn’s volume consists entirely of reprinted essays, rang- 
ing in their original dates of publication from 1881 to 1908, on 
a variety of topics mostly ethical and religious, and written from 
a standpoint which the author describes as agnostic. To me 
Dr. Benn’s point of view seems hardly to be distinguishable from 
that of a rather dogmatic positivism, and in view of the confident 
negations of the essay What Is Agnosticism? (pp. 281-312), I 
should say it ought at least to be called agnosticism of the left 
wing. At least one has always understood that agnosticism 
aimed at holding the balance fair on the ultimate issues of 
theism, immortality, and freedom, whereas Dr. Benn very 
definitely indicates that he regards denial on all these points as 
the only sound scientific attitude. He has, in fact, a very short 
and easy method with thinkers who venture to believe in God, 
the soul, and the life to come; they have only to be dubbed 
‘apologists,’ or with a dubious compliment, ‘ingenious apolo- 
gists,’ and their utterances are then allowed to be immediately 
discounted. Yet I confess I do not see why an opponent might 
not get rid of Dr. Benn as easily as he himself disposes of writers 
who are not to his taste. For what is Dr. Benn himself if not an 
‘apologist,’ and a very ‘ingenious’ one too, for what may be 
called, without prejudice, as a matter of classification in meta- 
physics, the atheistic interpretation of science ? 

To my own mind the most interesting of the papers are that 
on The Ethical Value of Greek Hellenism, which should serve 
as a useful corrective of the curious notion, popularized by 
Matthew Arnold, that high seriousness in matters of conduct is 
an exclusively Hebraic endowment, that on Nietzsche, an excel- 
lent exposure of the hopeless inconsistencies of the German 
writer’s so-called ‘Immoralism,’ and that on Buckle, an interest- 
ing study of a really great writer whose merits have been unduly 
ignored by the votaries of Carlyle and the authors of the German 
‘romantic’ movement in philosophy. 
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Dr. Benn’s great defect as an interpreter and critic is, I should 
say, that he is too much of a propagandist to display the whole- 
ness of view of the true historian. At his best he is always the 
clever partisan with a case to make out at all costs and an 
opponent always to be shown up. This comes out even in the 
otherwise excellent study of Hellenism as an ethical force. In 
a sense the whole thing is an ignoratio elenchi. What Dr. Benn 
vindicates triumphantly against Arnold is, after all, not the pop- 
ular Greek morality, but the ethics of the humanists and philoso- 
phers who were, in point of fact, in opposition to the popular 
traditions on very much the same ground as the Christians after 
them. It must be said also that Dr. Benn is too much beset by 
the partisan’s desire to give pain to the other side to know when 
to hold his hand. He is constantly spoiling a good case by try- 
ing to do better than well. Thus his argument about the high 
value set on truth in the Hellenic world is injured by his offen- 
sive description of ‘‘whole masses’’ of the Old Testament as ‘‘de- 
liberate forgeries,’’ and even more by his selection of the 
Deuteronomic ‘‘book of the law’’ as his example. All this 
language about forgery and fabrication is, to begin with, 
an anachronism when applied to the literature of an age in 
which the notion of a book as the work of an individual author 
has hardly grown up, just as it would be a anachronism to accuse 
an Homeric hero of piracy or felony on the high seas. More- 
over, in assuming that ‘‘Hilkiah the priest’? who found the 
Deuteronomie ‘‘book of the law’’ was acting a part, and had 
really hidden what he found, Dr. Benn is going far beyond the 
limits of legitimate criticism. All that he is really entitled to 
assume is that the ‘‘original Deuteronomy’’ was first published in 
the eighteenth year of Josiah, and cannot have been written, at 
the outside, before the reign of Manasseh, and these assumptions 
are consistent with good faith on the part of everyone concerned 
in its production. There is nothing at all in the contrast which 
Dr. Benn tries to draw between the success of the Deuteronomic 
reformation and the expulsion of Onomacritus from Athens for 
inserting prophecies of his own among those of ‘Muszus.’ The 
very currency of alleged works of ‘Orpheus’ and ‘Muszus’ shows 
that ‘fabrication’ was practiced in Hellas as well as in Judea, 
and if Onomacritus was banished, while Hilkiah was not, that 
was merely, even on Dr. Benn’s statement of the case, because 
Onomacritus was detected, as Herodotus says, ‘‘in the act,’’ 
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whereas Josiah was convinced of the reality of the ‘find’ at 
Jerusalem. 

In general I note that Dr. Benn’s biblical studies seem to have 
come to an end twenty or thirty years ago, and that many of his 
confident assertions would be repudiated by the best criticism of 
to-day. Thus he follows the Tiibingen school in regarding it as 
established that only the ‘we’ sections of Acts are the authen- 
tie composition of a contemporary of St. Paul, and that we have 
no earlier authority for the life and work of Our Lord than the 
second Gospel. It would seem that he knows nothing of the 
work which has been done by Sir W. Ramsay and Harnack 
towards establishing the genuineness of the Acts and the third 
gospel as compositions of St. Paul’s friend Luke, nor of the 
present wide acceptance of the view that the so-called Q (the 
common source of Matthew and Luke in so much of their narra- 
tive as is independent of Mark) goes back to a date possibly 
anterior to the crucifixion. If there is any truth whatever in 
these views, they absolutely dispose of the theory that every- 
thing which Matthew and Luke add to Mark may be discounted 
by the historian as the results of a long incubation of tradition. 
E. g., Dr. Benn will hear only of a single ‘‘ word from the Cross,”’ 
that recorded in Mark, and avails himself of the chance to utter 
the cheap gibe that ‘‘Jesus died with an exclamation of despair.’’ 
But if the third Gospel is really the work of a friend of St. Paul, 
there is no more sense in assuming that its additions to the story 
of the Passion must be purely legendary than there would be, 
é. g., in saying that no anecdote told of Dr. Johnson by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott can be authentic unless it is also to be found in Boswell. 

I am sorry that Dr. Benn’s sense of decency should not have 
kept him from talking about Butler’s “‘lingering regard for 
truth,’’ and that he should have gone out of his way to insinuate 
a charge of plagiarism against a distinguished contemporary on 
no better ground than that the writer in question has apparently 
adopted from Dr. Benn an English rendering of one famous sen- 
tence of Pascal. To base such charges on such trivial grounds 
seems to me pitifully small-minded. This kind of recrimination 
has long been a scandal and a curse in German philosophical and 
scientific literature ; I am distressed that an author of Dr. Benn’s 
standing should help to import it into this country. 

A. E. Taywor. 


St. Andrews. 
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NaTIONAL IDEALISM AND THE BooK oF COMMON PRAYER: An 
Essay in Reinterpretation and Revision. By Stanton Coit, 
Ph. D. London: Williams & Norgate, 1908. Pp. xxv, 467. 


This book is a sequel to ‘‘National Idealism and a State 
Church,’’ published in 1907, and reviewed in this JourNAL, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 4, p. 499. The aims which the author set before 
himself in the later volume can hardly be understood without 
reference to the earlier one, on which therefore I may be per- 
mitted to make some comments. First of all, however, I wish 
to emphasize the fact that both these volumes are full of interest, 
suggestiveness, and positive instruction, for all who care about 
the meaning of contemporary religious thought. Their general 
value and suggestiveness is appreciable more especially by one 
who,—like the present writer,—is a member of a religious society 
which repudiates (as entirely inadequate to express the present 
religious needs of humanity) the main dogmas traditionally dis- 
tinctive of orthodox Christianity. This appreciation of Dr. 
Coit’s work is, however, not incompatible with a complete dissent 
from his main argument, and with a strong conviction that his 
proposals are neither practicable nor desirable. 

His main assumption involves the rejection of supernatural- 
ism, and an aspiration after, and an endeavor to realize, a 
‘Church,’ which shall be a ‘Humanist’ Church. To replace ‘su- 
pernaturalism’ by ‘humanism’ means to discard ‘‘every trace 
of trust in moral intelligences who are not members of human 
society,’’ and to replace it by ‘‘combined human effort under 
natural law.’’ Now this is the exact definition of Atheism; the 
only goodness and truth which are real or existent (in any sense 
of the word) are the goodness and truth realized individually 
and collectively in human beings now living. The distinctive 
characteristic of religious thought is, on the other hand, the 
affirmation that human goodness and human rationality are not 
born out of nothing, nor manufactured by ‘matter and force,’ 
but spring from a central source, and are the universal mani- 
festation, under finite conditions, of an Infinite Goodness and 
Reason which constitute the most fundamental of all realities. 
This conviction, it is affirmed, makes an actual difference to life; 
it is the implicit motive of that devotion to social causes which 
Dr. Coit speaks of as ‘‘sweeping through the souls of men to- 
day ;’’ and it enables us to regard the multitudinous events of 
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history as the pulsations of a continuous divine life, passing 
through time and giving it greater fullness as it goes. 

Dr. Coit’s definition of religion is as follows: ‘‘The focusing 
of men’s attention . . . upon some Being from which they be- 
lieve that they have derived the greatest benefits, in order to 
receive still further benefits’’ (p. 20), where it is explained that 
the ‘benefits’ are not individualistic or selfish, but social. But 
the ‘Being,’ ‘‘to which we should steadfastly and devoutly at- 
tend in order to receive life’s highest blessings’’ (p 164), is noth- 
ing more than the Moral Ideal, or Moral Law as conceived by 
the actually existing human beings, and as the object which they 
endeavor to realize. When the attention of a people is concen- 
trated on its highest ideal of national welfare or ‘prosperity,’ 
and on its efforts to realize the ideal, we have ‘religion’ or ‘Na- 
tional Idealism.’ 

This involves constant emphasis on the idea of social unity. 
Society is conceived as a magnified individual. The name ‘God’ 
stands for the highest efforts of a Society (a nation? a com- 
munity of nations? an empire?) directed towards its own wel- 
fare. It is insisted that the Nation is the true organic religious 
unit. But is the ‘nation’ (or national state) such an organic 
unit in itself? Is ‘National Idealism,’ after all, only the egoism 
of a Colossus? 

The writer holds that ‘‘a transference of religious faith from 
superhuman to human agencies does not touch the essential 
message of the Bible and the Church.’’ This involves the asser- 
tion that the ‘‘essential message’’ of Judaism and of Christianity 
*‘is not touched’’ by the substitution of atheism (as defined 
above) for theism; and that both Judaism and Christianity were 
forms of ‘‘ National Idealism,’’ as Dr. Coit understands this term. 
The first assertion raises the whole question of the validity of the 
author’s initial assumption, and the relation of morality to re- 
ligion and of both to the fundamental unity of the cosmos. The 
present writer has elsewhere endeavored to indicate the main 
lines along which a reasonable solution of the question may be 
looked for.! 

The other assertion (as to ‘National Idealism’ in its relation to 
Judaism and Christianity) suggests two remarks. Dr. Coit’s 





1¢¢Teaders of Religious Thought,’’ chs. vi, vii (Herbert Spencer and 
Auguste Comte). 
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language in his chapters on ‘‘The Ten Commandments’’ con- 
veys the impression that the religion of Israel was essentially an 
effort after an ideal of national welfare, and that ideas of a 
superhuman moral agency were comparatively unessential. 
Such a view is utterly unhistorical, and would at once be repu- 
diated by all competent students of Hebrew literature. The 
essence of Hebrew religion is the conviction of a superhuman 
Being, gradually conceived as the Supreme Being, who is Moral 
Ruler of the world and Guardian of righteousness. Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore has concisely and accurately expressed the message 
of Biblical Judaism in the simple statement that if there were 
no God, there would be no Goodness. The consequent of this 
proposition depends on the antecedent; and on the relation of 
dependence thus asserted, depends again another proposition,— 
the love of Goodness is a vital part of the love of God. Dr. Coit 
appears to make this latter proposition equivalent to an identifi- 
cation of God with existing human ideas of goodness; he ignores 
or denies the other propositions on which this latter one depends ; 
and therefore he appears to regard ‘National Idealism’ as the 
essence of Judaism, and in general feels justified in advocating 
the use of theistic terms in an atheistic sense. The only com- 
ment I can make on all this is,—that I am old-fashioned enough 
to believe in what Aristotle called ‘Intellectual Virtue.’ Dr. 
Coit’s estimate of primitive Christianity, suggested by his chap- 
ters on ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer,’’ appears to be equally unhistorical. 
That movement found itself first in a life-or-death struggle with 
the National Idealism of the Jews and afterwards with the Na- 
tional Idealism (such as it was) of Roman Imperialism. These 
struggles strengthened and deepened the cosmopolitan signifi- 
cance which was implicit in the life and teaching of the Founder. 
Even in becoming itself imperial, Christianity never became 
merely national. 

Assuming that the nation is the true religious unit, Dr. Coit 
advocates organization on a national basis. The religious life 
of the nation is to be organized like its political life, but on a 
strictly democratic (not monarchical or absolutist) basis; so that 
different parties, acting and reacting on each other, would be 
embraced within the one National Church, and not form sects 
outside it. The author thinks that at present ‘‘the spiritual 
forces of the nation remain in a state of relative anarchy and 
chaos, often nullifying and destroying one another, to the suffer- 
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ing, moral detriment, and enervation of the whole people.” 
There is some truth in this, as there is in the author’s comments 
on the blindness of ecclesiastical leaders who cannot see why the 
churches are losing their hold on the masses. The Church of 
England, in particular, is becoming estranged from the best life 
of the people through its anti-democratic character and its super- 
naturalism. In this again there is much truth, if by ‘super- 
naturalism’ we understand the general claim of miraculous au- 
thority for certain ancient documents or for certain rites and 
ceremonies. 

Notwithstanding all this, the author evidently deems it both 
practicable and desirable to make a ‘humanist Church’ out of 
the Church of England, and to adapt the existing Prayer Book 
of that Church, so that its most important and characteristic 
phrases could be used in a ‘humanist’ sense. His ideal is to 
widen and democratize the National Church so that all shades 
of opinion and experience may be included in it. He even 
draws up a scheme of such democratic government. The first 
step, in his view, is to admit diversity of ritual and liturgical 
practice. This is the main topic of the volume on Common 
Prayer. The strongest chapters, I think, are those on ‘‘ English 
Poetry and the Psalter,’’ ‘‘ English Literature and the Lection- 
ary,’’ ‘‘Baptism,’’ ‘‘The Communion Service,’’ ‘‘The Marriage 
Service,’’ and ‘‘The Burial Service.’’ All these are matters in 
which the author proposes changes, many of which are radical, 
and are based on criticism which is morally and spiritually true. 
It is noteworthy that to the Creeds and Articles,—the central 
facts in the doctrinal apparatus of the Chureh,—Dr. Coit de- 
votes only one chapter, which is, I think, the weakest in the book. 
His conclusion is, that ‘‘the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian creeds, like the Decalogue and the Lord’s Prayer, 
are capable of being interpreted, without distortion, as ex- 
pressions of humanistic idealism; when thus viewed, and when 
compared with analogous documents, they stand forth as 
three of the profoundest and most expedient utterances 
ever promulgated ; and of these, the greatest is the Athanasian’’ 
(p. 144). 

He is surely right in urging that great transforming develop- 
ments, in the realm of ethical and spiritual life, do not come 
by mere natural growth, but require the codperation of conscious 
effort. Yet conscious effort, just as little as natural growth, can 
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transform a thing into its opposite. In such cases there is no 
‘reconstruction’; there is a destruction of one thing and con- 
struction of a different and in fact an opposite thing. Re- 
garded as a reconstruction of the Church of England, Mr. Coit’s 
whole scheme is so imaginative and so remote from reality that 
it does not call for serious argument; and if no such Church is 
possible, the question of Prayer Book revision on such lines does 
not arise. No adequate ground is shown in either book for tak- 
ing the nation as ‘‘the organic unit of religious life.’’ There is 
the Church of Rome, with its claim of quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus. If we are to have so much imagination, why 
not go a little further and imagine a ‘humanist’ Church Uni- 
versal, modeled on a democratized Roman Catholic Church? 
Something like this appears to have been the aim of Comte’s re- 
ligious scheme, which Huxley described as ‘‘Catholicism minus 
Christianity.”’ 

The Church of England might well ask to be allowed to do 
‘her own work.’ I will not venture to say what that work is; 
but whatever it may be, her resources for it are not small; with 
her prestige, wealth, and numbers, she is able to dictate the edu- 
vational policy of a great political party. She must solve her 
own problems, and satisfy the demands of the age as best she 
can. 

If anything is to me certain, it is that the Church of England 
eould never be reconstructed in the manner required by Dr. 
Coit. She could never be made the instrument of ‘National 
Idealism,’ as he understands that term. It is enough to men- 
tion one plain reason : the negations which he insists are an essen- 
tial part of this Idealism are (as I have indicated) opposed to 
the essential meaning of Judaism and primitive Christianity; 
and they are equally opposed to the essential meaning of the 
historical motives which gradually determined the ecclesiastical 
system of dogma and ritual. 

It is of course true that among the motives determining the 
gradual formation (through four centuries) of the dogmas of 
the Church, were genuine ethical motives. The Church never 
quite forgot that ‘‘the love of Goodness is a vital part of the love 
of God.’’ Forces of all kinds, good and bad, passion, partisan- 
ship, political expediency (as at the Council of Nicwa), religious 
instincts and aspirations, were gathered into the stream and 
worked towards the construction of the great system of orthodox 
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theology. To follow out this history in detail is not a pleasant 
task, for the first suggestion it makes, and makes with no little 
force, is that the energy of the Church was being largely taken 
up with metaphysical subtleties and logical contradictions. The 
mischief arose because from the end of the second century 
Christianity was being made more and more into an Orthodoxy 
(7. e., an authoritative dogmatic system), each pronouncement 
being taken as final and as incapable of modification even in 
form. This is the system that is now breaking down. I do not 
say that it was all a mere process of corruption (in the manner 
suggested by Joseph Priestley in his ‘‘ History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity’’),—a baseless fabric of mere human invention. 
I say that the work of the modern thinker is not to destroy 
ancient dogmas, but to discover and enlarge their deeper mean- 
ing, which underlies the defects or errors which may disfigure 
the form of their expression. The growing consciousness of 
what is demanded by veracity, in the present day, emphasizes 
all these considerations, and, in the name of morality and in- 
telligence, adds to them a crowning demand of immense and 
fundamental importance: this process of enlargement and recon- 
struction is not consistent with a retention of the ancient dog- 
matic forms. And notwithstanding a radical divergence from 
Dr. Coit’s main argument and proposals, which would make the 
existing religious confusion ten times worse confounded, I be- 
lieve that religious reformers will welcome these volumes of his, 
as containing many helpful suggestions towards the ideals which 
they have in view; and they will all the more regret that so able 
and enthusiastic a teacher has allowed himself to be fascinated 
by a scheme involving the retention of forms which humanity 
has outgrown. 


S. H. MELLONE. 
Edinburgh. 


THE EruHics OF PROGRESS: OR THE THEORY AND THE PRACTICE 
BY WHICH CIVILIZATION ProcEEps. By Charles F. Dole. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1909. Pp. iv, 398. 


‘*The design of this book is to set forth a simple, philosophical 
and inspiring vital principle, which governs all ethical ques- 
tions, and insures the development of noble, useful, and happy 
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character.’’ There is no a priori reason why one who is not a 
professional teacher of philosophy should not succeed in this 
rather ambitious, but very laudable design. Indeed, the very 
freedom from the familiar daily use of the formulas and dis- 
tinctions of the schools might lend an air of freshness and orig- 
inality to an author’s work; especially when the author does 
not obtrude upon the reader any knowledge he may possess of 
the history of ethical discussion. Mr. Dole is so careful not 
to refer to the views of individual moralists that when he writes: 
‘‘As Kant, quoted by Thomas Hill Green, says, ‘Nothing can be 
conceived in the world or even out of it, which can be called 
good without qualification, but a good will,’ ’’ the reference is 
striking and one wonders whether he means to intimate that 
he has read Green or that he has not read Kant. Mr. Dole, 
moreover, has the pen of a ready writer and a very genius 
for expansion. In this instance he has succeeded in expanding 
his ‘vital principle’ into a volume the size of which is not ex- 
plained even by the fact that its substance was originally given 
in a course of lectures before the Brooklyn Institute. In spite 
of these obvious advantages, I do not mean to imply that Mr. 
Dole has written a good book; still less, that it will utterly 
fail in its purpose of ‘‘helping men in the art of the good life.’’ 
“‘The main object of the book is practical,’’ and it should doubt- 
less be judged from the pragmatic point of view. But that 
each reader must do for himself. I must be content first to 
say that to dig out the ore from this mountain of words is a 
tedious process; and then to illustrate the character, instead 
of summarizing the contents of the book. 

Ethics is defined as ‘‘the art of living together humanely’’ 
(p. 266). ‘‘Ethies is social conduct’’ (p. 97). ‘‘Ethics and 
theism are one’’ (p. 145). Ethics and religion are also said to 
be one. Mr. Dole is thus quite unembarrassed by the ‘subtle’ 
distinctions of philosophers. He holds that ‘‘what counts most 
in the study of ethics is wealth of observation and richness of 
experience.’’ The ‘professional student’ will be relieved to 
learn, however, that while he is at a certain disadvantage (p. 
18), yet ‘“‘ethics and happiness are not opposed, but harmonious 
with each other’’ (p. 62). 

Happiness is a word to conjure with: it can easily be turned 
into so many different things. Happiness is defined as satis- 
faction. We should, however, aim at the highest happiness, and 
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this consists in the expression of the highest form of life, 
namely, good will. The happiest man will be the most perfect 
ethical man, 7. e., the man of good will or the man who desires 
nothing but the social good (pp. 69, 73, 77). Mr. Dole does not 
distinguish between quantitative and qualitative hedonism; he 
simply assumes that highest happiness and greatest happiness 
are identical. He also thinks ‘‘it hardly needs to be said that 
the individual and the social welfare are not antagonistic but 
one and the same’’ (p. 81), and he denies the reality of sac- 
rifice (p. 73) and of evil (pp. 170-180). These statements will 
not disturb the philosopher who delights in paradoxes and seeks 
to explain them, though they may possibly provoke the dis- 
sent of the plain man for whose edification the book is 
evidently written and who is less of a born optimist than the 
author. 

Mr. Dole recognizes two rival ethical theories, the Epicurean 
or utilitarian, and the idealistic. ‘‘The characteristic emphasis 
of the utilitarian theory is in all cases the same, namely, its 
assertion that the grand and persuasive motive of ethics in each 
individual is his own happiness or welfare.’’ That is, of course, 
a terminological inexactitude. Nor will the opponents of utili- 
tarianism readily admit that ‘‘they have not succeeded in giv- 
ing a clear and consistent account of their thought.’’ Mr. Dole 
believes that ‘‘the facts of ethical experience build up into a 
theory of conduct wherein there is no discrepancy between the 
two views which have usually been thought opposed to one an- 
other’’ (pp. 18-22). He brings them into a ‘comprehensive 
harmony’ by the easy device of emphasizing ‘the pleasure of 
goodness,’ and hastily concluding that duty and happiness are 
always harmonious, if not identical. 

The principle of good will is the key to all the problems of 
ethics. Be a man of good will and you will do right as a mat- 
ter of natural consequence (p. 89). Mr. Dole casually recog- 
nizes the distinction between subjective and objective rightness 
(p. 127), but he is apparently unconscious of any difficulty in 
giving definite content to the idea of duty. He treats of the 
right in a series of parables. Right is like a highway as dis- 
tinguished from the innumerable private trails; it is a mode of 
efficiency and is like the wire which carries energy; it is like 
the circulation of the blood; it is like the essential conditions 
of a partnership and the delicate adjustment of a wonderful 
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piece of mechanism; it is also like the movement of life in 
every plant or tree (pp. 147-154). ‘‘Right, welfare, happi- 
ness, life, fulfillment are all one, as befits an orderly and rational 
universe.’” Now I submit that all this is far from illuminating. 
When Mr. Dole says in plain language, at the end of the chapter 
preceding his parabolic treatment, that ‘‘right is the method by 
which we bring about social welfare,’’ we understand his mean- 
ing; but if the good will is a key to open all the problems of 
ethics, Kant should have made all subsequent discussion of them 
superfluous. 

Mr. Dole’s ethical theory is as conspicuously optimistic as it 
is eclectic. His whole theory,—of moral progress, of the edu- 
eability and perfectibility of man, of the good will, of freedom 
and responsibility, of the essential unity of goodness and hap- 
piness,—is determined by a religious metaphysiec of a peculiarly 
irritating optimistic kind. Hence I do not quite see how his 
ethics (which derives its optimistic tone from ‘‘the eminently 
religious philosophy upon which it seems to rest’’) ‘‘also holds 
good whether or not we accept the underlying philosophy’’ (pp. 
iv, 103). In discussing responsibility, blame, guilt, and desert 
in relation to conduct, he denies that these ideas involve any 
metaphysical theory about the freedom of the will, though he 
admits that ‘‘a logical question arises’’ if we deny that the 
wrongdoer could have done right and at the same time hold 
him responsible for his conduct. The author’s own ‘moral 
determinism’ appears to involve more metaphysic than I have 
time to describe otherwise than by saying that the ‘will of God’ 
is given as an equivalent phrase (p. 263). It involves the be- 
lief that men are definitely improvable and educable, born for 
good and not for evil; that goodness is at the heart of the uni- 
verse and is gradually working itself out through the good will 
of individuals, until we shall finally have a perfect society com- 
posed of persons pessessed of the ideal freedom which we im- 
pute to God. Meanwhile men are not responsible for their con- 
duct in the older and ordinary sense of responsibility, but they 
are praised and blamed and held responsible by society in order 
to furnish them with adequate motives for changing their mode 
of life; and for practical purposes this is held to be sufficient. 


GrorcE S. Patton. 


Princeton University. 
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THE SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE ORGANISM. (The Gifford 
Lectures.) By Hans Driesch. Vol. II. London: A. & C. 
Black, 1908. Pp. xvi, 375. 


This second volume leaves no doubt of the first-rate import- 
ance of the science and philosophy of the organism in their bear- 
ing upon a spiritual view of the universe. The two volumes are 
a colossal piece of work, both in the importance of their conclu- 
sions and in the range of subjects treated. Perhaps the range 
is even too wide, since it is difficult to bear the development of 
the main argument in mind amidst so vast a multitude of fascin- 
ating topics. These have also tended to give a more fragmentary 
character than was necessary even in a work which leads to great 
issues concerning which final conclusions are yet impossible. 

One might easily give a lengthy analysis of the numerous con- 
troversial points where one ventures to disagree with Dr. 
Driesch, but in dealing with so masterly a work, the more fruit- 
ful course is to outline the chief conclusions established. 

Volume I, which was reviewed in April, 1909, was concerned 
solely with the science of the organism. This showed that the 
phenomena of life cannot be explained by the laws or concepts 
of inorganic science, but that biology must introduce something 
new and elemental,—the concept of the autonomy of life. Of 
this two proofs were given, one in connection with the study of 
organic form, the other in connection with the study of in- 
heritance. Volume II completes the science of the organism 
with the wonderful study of organic movements. This gives 
some indication of vital autonomy. A third proof of it results 
from the individuality of correspondence, which is one of the 
chief characteristics of action. It is interesting to note that this 
proof involves a refutation of psychophysical parallelism, which 
was also worked out independently by the late philosopher Busse. 

The author opens his philosophical section, to which the science 
of the organism has been merely introductory, with certain pre- 
liminary discussions. Amongst these he expresses his conviction 
of the possibility of a real philosophy of nature as Kant con- 
ceived it. Later, he maintains that the laws of science and life 
are not empirical, but are involved in categories which are 
logically prior to experience and independent of its amount. 
They are ‘awaked’ only by experience, not inferred from it, and 
once awaked they are axiomatic, systematizing all experience, and 
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creating scientific themes. Philosophy has yet to establish a 
rational system of the categories, to show that they do form one 
whole and that no others can exist. 

Part I of the philosophy of the organism gives an indirect 
justification of entelechy by showing that it does not contradict 
the a priori principles of inorganic nature. Thus, it does not 
conflict with the principle of univocal determination, for it is 
itself subject to it. Given certain circumstances and a certain 
entelechy, there will always result one corresponding event and 
no other. The examination of the relation of entelechy to causa- 
tion includes many interesting discussions into which it is not 
possible to enter here. It is shown that though entelechy can- 
not be interpreted in terms of energy, vital or otherwise, it does 
not contradict the a priori principle of the conservation of 
energy, which is the first postulate of energetics. With regard 
to its second a priori principle,—nothing can happen where no 
diversities exist,—it is shown that entelechy cannot create diver- 
sities or differences of intensity, but, entelechy can suspend, for 
any period, any of the reactions which would inevitably happen 
with the materials present, were it not for its presence. This 
faculty of suspending events and setting free what it has itself 
suspended, is the most important ontological characteristic of 
entelechy. Its limitation to differences of potential already ex- 
isting is later shown to explain the limits of regulability, disease, 
and death. The author’s account of the way the suspending 
action of entelechy may increase the diversity of distribution in 
a system, although incapable of enlarging its amount of diversity 
of composition, is not convincing, partly because the meaning 
of diversity of distribution is not first made clear. Entelechy 
implies causation and substance, though no chemical substance 
ean be its basis; it uses both for its own purposes. A material 
system left to itself behaves very differently from one that is 
controlled by entelechy. The origin and end of individual life 
are insoluble problems. 


With the starting of a new actual individual entelechy, begins a new 
manifestation, and with death it ends one. ... What that manifestation, 
qua individual, was before that beginning, and what it is after death is 
absolutely unknown to us. ... What science knows about death is simply 
this; a certain amount of matter that was formerly controlled by entelechy 
becomes freed from this control and then obeys the laws of physico- 
chemical causality exclusively. Does entelechy actively withdraw from 
matter or not, and, if actively, then why? 
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These and others are unapproachable questions. The origin 
and end of life in general is likewise an insoluble problem. Dr. 
Driesch has, however, shown that it has not originated by a 
chance collection of inorganic elements. He also proves that 
there can be no gaps in entelechian manifestations. According 
to the theory of descent, their type has changed throughout their 
continuous history, but we never come to a beginning. It seems 
very strange that we only know of life in connection with a very 
few classes of complex chemical compounds. In connection with 
the -multitudinous, and apparently unanswerable, questions 
which arise concerning the origin and end of life, Dr. Driesch 
states that they are of far less theoretical importance than those 
concerning the laws of life. This will be but poor consolation 
for the majority of his readers who burn with eagerness con- 
cerning problems of vital human, rather than speculative, inter- 
est. The Gifford foundation is itself a monumental testimony 
to these great spiritual interests of man, in comparison with 
which his purely intellectual ones have but a puny significance. 

Part II of the philosophical section justifies entelechy directly 
by showing its legitimacy as one of the a priori natural factors. 
The analysis of what is given to consciousness, throughout a 
series of ordinary actions, shows that bodily processes are broken 
by states which cannot be related to any body in space. From 
this, vital autonomy is proved directly in the case of one natural 
body,—my own. Since entelechy has no place in the categorical 
system of Kant, although there are natural phenomena which 
need its application if they are to be understood, a new category 
must be introduced. This, Dr. Driesch calls Individuality or 
Constructivity. We are conscious of a manifestation of it in our 
own will when we ask, ‘for what purpose’? Entelechy is a 
factor of nature though it only relates to nature in space and is 
not itself in space. Hence all constituents of nature created on 
the basis of Individuality, being non-spatial, are unimaginable, 
though their effects are realized in imaginable nature. ‘Nature’ 
means the sum total of what may be related to space in any way 
and includes the whole of what is given to consciousness,—mass, 
energy, vitalistic principles, acting, and morality. They are all 
parts of the mental elaboration of the ‘Given’ and should form 
one whole. Thus the Kantian conception of Nature is enlarged 
to include one completely, and another only partly, spatial 


portion. 
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Part III deals with the problem of Universal Teleology and 
is suggestive of many questions still to be solved. The consid- 
eration of morality leads to two definite results. First, that it 
has a place in the system of categories, in nature and in psy- 
chology. Second, that morality as a category implies entelechy 
and vice versa. It would be impossible to feel morally towards 
others and yet regard them as mere machines. 

In the last part of the book the author adopts the view of a 
limited teleology. The universe is said to be teleological 
so far as it allows the moral and intellectual perfection of 
the individual. It is certainly not so in every historical de- 
tail; if everything were immediately controlled by entelechy, 
there would be no room for causation except as posterior to 
entelechy. 

art IV gives the metaphysical conclusions of the book. The 
transition is from the ‘Given,’ as merely my phenomenon, to 
something absolute, not merely my phenomenon. The author 
considers that there are ‘three windows’ through which we 
may see that there is absoluteness; though absoluteness, being 
inconceivable, can never be proved. He does not make clear 
what he means by inconceivable; presumably he does not include 
within it the unbelievable. Morality he takes to be one of these 
windows, for morality towards or amongst mere phenomena to 
my Ego would be absurd. The unity of subjective experience 
and of memory is the second window. Phenomenalism would 
only admit as reality what is present to consciousness at any 
moment; but the Ego implies much more than this. We cannot 
explain its nature, since the categories, our only means, are its 
outcome. The last window is ‘‘the contingency of immediately 
given phenomena so far as sensations or presentations come into 
account, combined with the immanent coherence of this con- 
tingency within itself.’’ Dr. Driesch states that these windows, 
combined with the conception of a limited teleology, give us a 
right to say: first, that absoluteness must be such as to be able 
to become part of the ‘Given’ as my phenomenon, under the 
forms causality, individuality, substance and so on; second, that 
there are ‘‘certain constellations in givenness, other than organ- 
isms, which are teleological in the sense of a statical harmony 
of nature.’’ But this forces the mind to assume a primary 
entelechy in the universe which ordered the non-contingent con- 
stellations of reality. 
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The ‘primary entelechy’ that natural science allows us to assume hypo- 
thetically, and epistemology allows us to refer by analogy to absoluteness, 
remains far behind any conception of a perfect absolute Being that man 
is able to form in his mind. But it does not contradict the concept of God 
as formed by the reasoning imagination. 


Negative and fragmentary as many of the conclusions are, con- 
cerning the problems of intense human significance, yet they not 
only give our ideas concerning the existence of God, and the 
origin and end of life, a freer scope, but they suggest new truths 
which may well inspire literature worthy of such great themes. 
The book is one which no writer on these subjects can in future 
afford to ignore. 

M. Ligutroot Eastwoop. 

Bolton, England. 


AESTHETIC AS SCIENCE OF EXPRESSION AND GENERAL LINGUISTIC. 
Translated from the Italian of Benedetto Croce, by Douglas 
Ainslie. London: Macmillan & Co., 1909. Pp. xxxi, 403. 


This is an ingenious, an attractive, but on the whole a dis- 
appointing book. The treatment has the defects as well as the 
merits shown by so many Latin thinkers, boldness and system, 
but also narrowness and delusive clearness. Not that Croce’s 
leading formula is without value, only it does not seem to be 
adequate, nor always to mean the same thing. Stated in gen- 
eral terms, it asserts that the fundamental esthetic fact is ‘an 
intuition,’ so clearly grasped that he who has it can express it. 
An intuition that cannot be expressed is not really complete, not 
really mastered. Thus we may say indifferently that Art is In- 
tuition, or that Art is Expression. So far so good, but what does 
Croce mean by intuition? 

At the beginning of his treatise (pp. 20ff.) he explains that 
he does not mean a peculiar kind of intuition, intuition plus 
something distinctive, but just intuition pure and simple. Now 
if he means any direct perception not reached by inference, then 
it would be hard to deny that ‘‘ 1 + 1 = 2’’ was an intuition. 
On this view language, considered as an expression of intui- 
tions, would be part of wsthetic, and sometimes Croce (as the 
sub-title indicates) says this in so many words, and indeed asserts 
it of all language whatsoever (e. g., pp. 39ff.). But from what 
he says elsewhere about the essential connection of the esthetic 
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fact with ‘the individual’ and ‘the concrete’ (e. g., p. 46, p. 96, 
p. 388), it appears that he is really limiting ‘intuition’ to: (a) 
the direct consciousness that something is presented to sense, 
e. g., ‘‘I hear this sound,’’ or (b) the consciousness in the mind 
of something so fully concrete in its characteristics that it only 
needs a physical basis to become present to sense, e. g., the sonata 
in Beethoven’s head, which only needs the piano and the player 
to become audible. (a) is distinguished from (b) by including 
‘the apprehension of something as real’’ (p. 5), and this dis- 
tinction is secondary. The common element, apart from this, 
is ‘intuition,’ and such intuition is the primary fact of conscious- 
ness. 

The first criticism that suggests itself here is that although 
intuition in this sense may be a primary element in conscious- 
ness, yet without some further element of abstraction, inference, 
and generalization, these ‘intuitions’ would be inchoate and blind. 
But the next criticism and the more important one for esthetics, 
would be this: that between the intuition ‘‘this sound is present’’ 
(or the intuition ‘‘I am thinking of this sound’’) and the intui- 
tion ‘‘this sound is beautiful,’’ there is a genuine difference,—a 
difference such that the last cannot be deduced from either of the 
former. With great boldness Croce does try to make the deduc- 
tion; according to him beauty merely consists in the adequate 
expression of the intuition in the artist’s mind. 

With equal boldness he denies the existence of any beauty in 
nature at all, or the existence of the ugly except as indicating 
the struggle, not yet completed, to attain clearness of vision. 
Croce certainly has the courage of his opinions. It is also in 
perfect coherence with his formula that he puts all art upon the 
same level in so far as it attains clearness of expression. Art 
being nothing but expression, the things expressed have in them- 
selves no artistic value whatsoever (pp. 129, 130). The con- 
nection of art with morality resides for him simply in this: that 
as regards practical life and action, it may be a question what 
intuitions we should communicate and what we should with- 
hold, because of their indirect results. It does not occur to him 
to ask whether the intuitions in themselves have any degrees of 
value, other than ‘esthetic’ in his meaning of the word. They 
all have value, he would appear to hold, as activities of the spirit, 
but not further. The idea that art could be a revelation of 
something in some sense external to man is entirely set aside. 
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Yet it is exactly the combination of the search for ‘the true’ 
and the search for ‘the beautiful’ in art that seems to contribute 
its unique importance. 

In a lecture on ‘‘Pure Intuition and the Lyrical Character 
of Art,’’ printed here as an appendix, Croce gives a different 
turn to his theory by including feeling in the necessary artistic in- 
tuition. He seems induced to make this step by realizing 
that his formula, so far as stated in the treatise, would put the 
photographie vision of the ‘Derby Day’ on a level with 
a drawing by Botticelli; but he justifies the step by a most curious 
argument. The artistic intuition must have no element of infer- 
ence or generalization in it; ‘‘it must be pure of every abstrac- 
tion, of every conceptual element’’ (p. 394). ‘‘This means that 
the content of the pure intuition cannot be either an abstract 
concept, or a speculative concept or idea, or a conceptualized .. . 
representation.’’ The critic can hardly fail to remark here that, 
if this is so, the pure intuition would appear to have no definite 
content at all. Croce sees this, and to fill the gap draws on the 
remaining ‘psychic content.’ ‘‘Pure intuition, then, since it does 
not produce concepts, must represent the will in its manifesta- 
tions, that is to say, it can represent nothing but states of the 
soul.’’ 

But whatever we may think of this argument, the conclusion 
is interesting, for it involves the view that behind all beauty 
there must lie an emotional experience. For those who accept 
the existence of natural beauty this opens a vista of specula- 
tion. One of the best things in the book, indeed, is the stress 
laid on the activity of the spirit necessary either for the creation 
or the enjoyment of beauty. See, for example, an admirable 
passage on page 199. There is a summary, by the translator, 
of Croce’s ‘‘History of A®sthetic,’’ a work which shows an 
amazing range of reading. 

F. MeLIAN STAWELL. 


London, England. 


THE Symposium orf Puato. Edited by R.G. Bury, M. A. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer & Sons, 1909. Pp. Ixxi, 179. 


Le Cycie Mystique: La Divinité, d’Origine et Fin des Existences 
Individuelles dans la Philosophie Antésocratique. Par Auguste 
Diés. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1909. Pp. iv, 115. 
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La D&FINITION DE L’ETRE ET LA NATURE DES IDfES DANS LE 


SoPHISTE DE PLaton. Par Auguste Diés. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1909. Pp. vii, 137. 


In editing Plato’s Symposium with an introduction and com- 
mentary Mr. Bury removes one of the reproaches of English 


scholarship ; for this is the first edition of the dialogue with notes © 


that has appeared in this country. It is fully worthy of the 
reputation for careful scholarship and sympathetic understand- 
ing of his author which Mr. Bury won by his previous edition of 
the Philebus; and students, to whom German editions are inac- 
cesible, cannot do better than follow Mr. Bury in his analysis of 
the complex art by which Plato makes Socrates the central figure 
in his mystical theory, half jest, half earnest, of the divinity of 
love. Mr. Bury never, as the Germans often do, presses his 
points too hard: he is content, for instance, to indicate the 
affinity which the Symposium has with the Orphie mysteries on 
the one hand and Plato’s theory of ideas on the other, without 
trying to wrest a logically coherent doctrine from his text. 

The problem of the precise relation between Plato’s philosophy 
and his religion is one about which much still remains to be said. 
Meanwhile Dr. Diés’s study of the mystic cycle is a useful at- 
tempt to clear the ground by examining the connection between 
philosophy and religion in the thought of the pre-Socratic 
period. His essay falls into two parts. The thesis of the first 
part is that the belief, found in many religions, that God is the 
origin of all individual existences and that individuals are ulti- 
mately absorbed again in God, is a leading idea in Greek re- 
ligion from the earliest times; not indeed in the ‘classical’ re- 
ligion of epic poetry and the theogonies, where a very different 
conception of godhead prevails, but in the great body of popu- 
lar beliefs and superstitions which is now recognized as having 
preceded and survived side by side with the orthodox cult of the 
Olympians. Dr. Diés follows such writers as Rohde and Miss 
Harrison in regarding the Dionysiae and Orphie mysteries, with 
their elaborate schemes of purification, as repositories of these 
older indigenous beliefs; and he argues that we know enough 
about their ritual to see that the attraction of the mysteries lay 
in the religious emotions connected with participation in a divine 
essence conceived as the origin and end of all things. Such doc- 
trines as the transmigration of souls, rewards and punishments 
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after death, and purification from sin, which are all prominent 
in Orphism, may be regarded, he thinks, as so many aspects of 
the central idea that all things flow from and revert to the divine 
being. So far Dr. Diés does little more than summarize the 
results of specialists. In his second part he advocates what 
appears to be an original view of his own. This is the view that 
two forms of the belief in God as the origin and end of all things 
can be distinguished: (1) the mystical form, born of the blind 
gropings of primitive religion, and elaborated in Orphism and 
Dionysus worship; and (2) the rational form expressed in the 
speculations of some pre-Socratic philosophers. He, however, 
shows that, except in the fragments of the philosopher-poet Empe- 
docles, there is no evidence of any close connection between these 
forms; for although in the primitive hylozoism of the Ionians 
the universe is one and in a sense may be said to be divine, the 
notion of divinity tends to fall more and more into the back- 
ground and to be replaced by a scientific rationalism. It is only 
in Empedocles that we find an attempt to combine a philosophi- 
cal account of the universe with the specifically religious conse- 
quences of the view that, the world-all being one and being God, 
individual souls issue from God and return to him. The com- 
bination is, perhaps, an attempt to reconcile irreconcilables. 
Empedocles at any rate sublimely ignored the difficulties in- 
volved, and no one raised them seriously (though Plato touched 
them in his myths) until they reappear as the main preoccupa- 
tion of Stoicism, Neoplatonism, and the gnostie sects of Chris- 
tianity. Meanwhile the development of Greek philosophy pro- 
ceeded on other lines. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were not 
interested in the ideas of popular religion; God, so far as they 
considered him at all, was for them a being externally related to 
and distinct from the world. The attitude of the ‘classical’ 
philosophers towards the problem of the divine is, in short, char- 
acterized by the dualism first clearly formulated by Anaxagoras. 
Such is Dr. Diés’s theory. It may be questioned whether he 
does not sometimes read unduly modern notions both into 
primitive religion and into the speculations of the earliest 
philosophers; but his work teems with interesting sugges- 
tions, and is distinguished throughout by clearness and good 


sense. 
His essay on the definition of being in Plato’s Sophistes has the 
same merits. A large literature has grown up round a passage 
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of that dialogue in which a definition of being is set up, first in 
terms of ‘action’ and ‘passion’ and then in terms of ‘motion’ and 
‘rest.’ The stranger from Elea, who is the chief spokesman, says 
in effect: ‘Whatever thing has the power of doing or suffering 
any action however small, that thing, we say, really has being: i 
being, in short, is a potency’; and from this he proceeds to prove 
that being is both motion and rest. There are writers who re- 
gard this definition as the culminating point of the dialogue. Ac- 
cording to them the whole argument is intended to introduce the 
view that being is motion; and in this definition they think that 
Plato was not only fundamentally modifying the theory of ideas, 
but also was anticipating certain modern theories as to the nature 
of reality. Dr. Diés’s object is to prove that this interpretation 
is completely mistaken ; and anyone who reads the dialogue with- 
out preconceptions must surely agree that he is right. The aim 
of the dialogue is not to prove that being is motion or is anything 
else (that cannot be Plato’s aim, because it is essential to his argu- 
ment that being should be indefinable), but to find a solution of 
the logical difficulties raised by the fact that there are such things 
as false propositions. Plato, in other words, is seeking for a 
solution of the problem of error; and he obtains his solution by 
proving (contrary to the doctrine of ‘our father Parmenides’) 
that ‘not being’ has being just as much as ‘being’ has. This : 
paradox he explains by developing a theory of the rela- ‘ 
tions which general notions like ‘being,’ ‘not being,’ ‘sameness,’ 
‘difference,’ ‘rest’ and ‘motion’ have to one another, which, 
though it is an advance on the earlier theory of ideas, certainly 
implies no fundamental change in that theory. And in this 
argument the definition of being as motion is, rightly understood, 
a mere provisional step taken for controversial purposes which 
Dr. Diés very ingeniously explains. I have no space to give 
his analysis. It must be enough to say that Plato sets up the 
definition ‘being is motion’ as an argument against the extreme i 
idealists who think that nothing ‘is’ except ‘intangible’ ideas. 
Against these extremists he urges that they admit, at any rate, 
that consciousness is. But consciousness implies an object of 
consciousness; t. é., there is something which acts and something ; 
which is acted upon; in other words, there is motion and rest. 
Dr. Diés points out that the interpretation of the subject-object 
relation involved in consciousness as constituting in some sense 
a motion, occurs frequently in earlier dialogues, and is con- 
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nected with the view that the world is a living being. But here 
it is introduced, he contends, simply as an argument ad 
hominem, and has nothing to do with the logical problem that 
is the main theme of the Sophistes. 
S. WaTERLow. 
Rye, England. 


MopEeRN THOUGHT AND THE CRISIS IN BELIEF. By R. M. Wenley. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp. xv, 364. 


This book zontains eight lectures, originally delivered before 
the students of the University of Michigan, on the Baldwin 
Foundation, of which the nomination is in the hands of the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Michigan. The lecturer had 
two ends in view: a candid statement of the difficulties which 
have arisen for traditional belief from the growth of science 
and of history, and an attempt to restate the Christian view so 
as to separate its permanent elements from the accidental, and 
to show how it is still adequate for modern needs. In accord- 
ance with this aim, the book falls into two parts of fairly equal 
length. 

Religious experience, a reality involving desire and will as 
well as intellect, is to be distinguished from its conceptual 
presentation, which is but symbolic. The root of difficulties and 
controversies ‘‘lies imbedded in the constant tendency to deal 
with the token as if it were the thing tokened.’’ ‘‘As religion 
clarifies the religious consciousness, it fails proportionately to 
exhaust it.’’ The creed of religion must therefore ever be fash- 
ioned anew. In dealing with its modern difficulties we must 
remember that what is valid for one part of experience does not 
necessarily apply without modification to another. There are 
four such ‘universes’ of human experience,—inanimate things, 
animate things, other minds, our own mind. Each of these has 
its own proper categories and truths. 

Examining modern science in its spirit and results, we see 
that it is axiomatic for the scientist that ‘‘the universe is a 
single system of energy’’ and that ‘‘nature presents itself as 
a self-explanatory totality.’’ In practice we all accept this 
view. All our material civilization is based on the mechanical 
theory, which is now often proclaimed as a sufficient meta- 
physic,—as Naturalism. 
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In the face of the objections arising from this quarter, how- 
ever, it was still possible for the religious consciousness to re- 
tire into itself and to assert that it had its own standards, 
different from those of science. But the results of the historico- 
critical method constitute an attack from within. As the scien- 
tist deals with a closed mechanical series, so to the historian 
‘‘the history of human culture presents itself as a long, slow 
process amenable to explanation from within.’’ On the gen- 
eral results of this method in the field of Old Testament re- 
search, all scholars are now agreed. It is natural that there 
should have been greater difficulty in its free application to 
the New Testament. But certain results may now be regarded 
as established. Conservative and radical crities agree that ‘‘the 
facts necessary for a life of Jesus, in the objective or historical 
sense, simply do not exist.’’ ‘‘Later generations drew their own 
picture of an ideal Christ, and then threw them back, in de- 
fault of historical information.’’ The two chief factors in this 
process were Old Testament ideas and Hellenistic syncretism. 
These results must compel the church, if it is not to lapse into 
obsecurantism, to face the problem whether the permanent ele- 
ments of religion are capable of restatement. To discover what 
these permanent elements are, we must appeal to the ‘universe’ 
of self-consciousness, which as yet we have not entered. 

In the first place, then, we must discard both Naturalism and 
traditional Supernaturalism, as equally self-contradictory ab- 
stractions. Generally speaking, Naturalism is an invalid gen- 
eralization of special scientific ideas and methods. But Super- 
naturalism is equally guilty of trying to make a part function 
as a whole, though in a different way. For the historian, history 
is a single irreversible series in time, causally connected. It 
must be so, to be susceptible of scientific treatment. By its 
very nature, it excludes the supernatural. But the usual ideas 
of the Christian in regard to the origin of his religion, attempt 
to “‘proceed from a timeless universe to an event at once in 
time and unmediated by time.’’ Hence endless confusion. 

In order to state moral and religious experience adequately, 
we must abandon causal dependence, and take the teleological 
point of view alone. But if morality and religion are thus so 
similar, what is the reason that religion has always emphatically 
deprecated ‘mere morality’ and ‘ethical culture’? Underlying 
this attitude on the part of the religious there is a profound 
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intuition of the fact that morality by itself is an imperfect 
solution of the antinomies of our experience. In fact, we have 
many moralities, but no absolute morality. The very contrast 
between the implied ideal of morality and its actual realization 
*‘involves appeal to that supra-ethical reality which religion 
terms God.’’ Yet- this necessity does not in itself validate any 
particular form of religion, but only the religious consciousness 
in general. 

What then is this consciousness? It is a divination of ‘‘that 
presence of the whole which alone endows the part with value 
and intimation.’’ It is supra-rational, though not supra-ex- 
periential, ‘‘because, as a distinctive process of experience in 
its entirety, it cannot be reduced to a form of knowledge.’’ This 
is mysticism; but in mysticism ‘‘we are compelled to distinguish 
between the fatuity of the philosophy and the inspiration of 
the mood,’’ ‘‘the universalizing of the individual.’’ In the light 
of this insight, we can see that the essential Christian convic- 
tion is ideal and normative. ‘‘In brief, Christian conviction 
declares God to be the normative content of human life.’’ Its 
great distinction is that it ‘‘alone has exercised boldness to 
assert that the ideal order finds its most complete manifestation 
in and through our race.’’ To realize this order is to live in 
the eternal, as Christ did and does. We cannot find Christ in 
the actual Jesus, concealed by pagan accretions, as a current 
school holds, for we know little of the biography of the earthly 
Jesus, and ‘‘Christianity persists in all that Christ continues 
to be, far rather than in what the man Jesus did during the 
recorded fragment of his temporal career.’’ Neither is it 
adequate to conceive of Christ as a remarkable moralist, or as 
the great humanitarian. Professor Wenley says that his own 
feeling, ‘‘which is rather a matter of emotion and wish than of 
intellect,’’ is that the fourth Gospel is the most adequate ex- 
pression of the ideal Christ. Christ is universal life, ‘‘the active 
presence that operates within.’’ The eternal, metahistorical 
Christ, realized through the experience of believers, ‘‘creates 
the importance attributable to a single Jew in time.”’ 

But if Christianity is to vindicate its claim to be the ‘absolute’ 
religion, it must show that it has no necessary connection with 
any form of polity. It has failed thus far to make any great 
progress among Asiatics, precisely because the accident of its 
western civilization and polity has been thrust upon peoples 
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already civilized. Yet Christianity needs a polity for its full 
expression, even a secular polity. And this sets a wider task 
for it, especially to-day, than the conversion of individuals,— 
the ‘‘regeneration of cultures,’’ since only by participating in 
religious idealism can they further the development of persons. 
For our civilization, ‘‘this purpose must be effected by Chris- 
tianity, if at all. Hence its ‘absoluteness.’’’ It is the prin- 
ciple, not the statement, which is absolute. Stereotyped theories 
of God and of the incarnation may, and probably will, be dis- 
carded. We shall come to speak less of a transcendent God, 
and more of the Holy Spirit in the church; ‘‘the stress of the 
Christian incarnation will be shifted from the divine to the 
human character.’’ Jesus was a man; Christ is eternal. With 
this modern version of the Eternal Gospel of Joachim of Flores 
the book comes to an end. 

Since these lectures were delivered on a church foundation, 
it is not surprising that they have aroused warm discussion 
in the religious press, especially by their statement of the re- 
sults of historical criticism. It is not within my province to 
discuss this part of the book. Professor Wenley has succeeded 
in making a clear and readable summary, which the lay reader 
will find both interesting and useful. Whatever the judgment 
as to his orthodoxy may be, he is loyal both to his religious and 
to his philosophical affiliations. He stands with the modernists 
rather than with Harnack. He is too much a Catholic to sup- 
pose that ideal Christianity can be reached by stripping off 
so-called ‘historical accretions,’ and too much an Hegelian not 
to hold that the historical process is rational. As an essay in 
the philosophy of religion, the present reader’s chief criticism 
of the book is that its author occasionally prefers to follow 
Bradley rather than Hegel. That ‘‘as knowledge clarifies the 
religious consciousness, it fails proportionately to exhaust it,”’ 
is true only if judgment be always specification by abstraction. 
The statement that religion is supra-rational because, as a dis- 
tinetive process of experience, it cannot be reduced to a form 
of knowledge, deserves attention as an example of an unwar- 
ranted inference not uncommon in discussions of this subject. 
Any type of experience might be termed supra-rational for the 
same reason, for experience involves a mind and its object. To 
know an object, either in religion or elsewhere, is not to reduce 
it to a form of knowledge. There is then nothing supra-rational 
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in our experience, though there is much besides the purely intel- 
lectual. Some of Professor Wenley’s assertions of the lack of 
continuity between the causal and the teleological, the historical 
and the metahistorical, are at least unfortunate in form, and 
really inconsistent with his interpretation of essential Chris- 
tianity, since they would divide the temporal life of men from 
the divine unity which gives it meaning and value. In short, 
Professor Wenley seems to waver between two standpoints, 
epistemological and metaphysical, which cannot be further dis- 
cussed within the limits of this notice. These criticisms, if 
admitted, would not destroy the value of his discussion of the 
permanent place and meaning of religion in human life. Its 
sincere effort to face all the difficulties frankly, and not to neg- 
lect any aspect of the truth, is of a nature to draw criticism 
from all sides; but the volume of this will be only a measure 
of the book’s value to the thoughtful reader, whether or not he 
agree with its author. He will also find its manner pleasantly 
accordant with its matter, provided occasional passages which 
seem like reminiscences of Carlyle or of Hutchinson Stirling do 
not disturb him. 
Epmunp H. HOo.uanps. 
Hamilton College. 


RELIGION AND THE MopeRN MINp. By Frank Carleton Doan. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1909. Pp. ix, 201. 


This is a book which it is impossible to read in cold blood. 
In most readers it will probably produce a mixture of the feel- 
ings of sympathy and hostility, for while the author’s earnest- 
ness and sincerity are winsome, the vigorous way in which he 
anathematizes all who think and feel differently impairs the 
force of his statement. In the first place, the book is not so 
much the expression of reflective thought as the passionate, 
dogmatic utterance of a mystical nature. It is an exclamation, 
acry. There is much heat, but the light which it gives is chiefly 
that which it sheds upon the author’s temperament, and upon 
the results of a thorough-going application of the famous prin- 
ciple of the Will to Believe. The aim of the work is stated 
thus: ‘‘To show how a man of radical constitution may yet 
regain an honorable and positive experience of things eternal,’’ 
and how the lovers of righteousness may find again the sense 
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of moral companionship with God which is the need of our age. 
What he recommends is the doctrine of the immanence of God 
conceived in a special way. But instead of saying that God is 
symbolized by the best in human life, that God is a name for 
our highest ideals, and that in applying our human categories 
to him, we do so not because these names describe him, but 
because they are the highest that we have, he says that ‘‘God 
if not merely human, is at any rate essentially just that.’’ He 
deliberately ascribes ‘‘to the cosmic character the ineradicable 
forms and passions of the human organism.’’ He is anthro- 
pomorphic in the most literal sense. God he conceives of as the 
life of humanity, ‘God-Man’ and ‘Man-God,’ toiling, sweating, 
agonizing, greater in quantity than we, but distinctly not 
higher in quality, needing our sympathy and help, and wholly 
human. This God becomes literally very tired sometimes. ‘‘The 
cosmi¢ life on its conscious side may well be assaulted by world 
weariness. It is, indeed, in the highest degree probable that 
the energy-strains in the universal life should become fearfully 
fatiguing.”’ 

Professor Doan scoffs at the idea of a God who is moral per- 
fection, and proposes instead a God who “‘is not really infinite 
but finite, not really eternal and fulfilled, but temporal and in 
process, not really perfect but imperfect.’’ Again and again he 
breaks out in ecstatic utterance when contemplating his deity, 
saying, ¢. g., that God ‘‘is most actively and sweatingly human; 
that his spirit is right poignantly involved in human relations, 
very strictly present in human being; that he moves in human 
destinies, writhes in all our human bestialities, ascends in all 
our human flights of justice and righteousness; that his spirit 
watches and pushes and pulls in all the efforts of our human 
race! God almighty, what a God! God all-human, what a God! 
Cry out, sing, shout for joy! Unto us a God is born! Born of 
human labor! A Son of Man! Himself a man, a great Man- 
God, an incomparable God-Man, a God with a sweating soul!”’ 

Such passages are frequent in this astonishing book, but the 
feeling they express is not contagious. The author evidently 
likes to speak of God as sweating, so often does he use the 
word. This, too, is constitutional, for he is a misologist, fre- 
quently declaiming against reason and the rationalists, and hav- 
ing a deeper feeling for the impulsive beginnings than for the 
goals of life. Indeed, he practically says that God is funda- 
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mentally passion, not idea. ‘‘No matter how persistently a 
world-soul may in its present constitution be aiming at inward 
reasonableness, in its beginning it had no idea where or how its 
activity was coming out. . . . The cosmic passion may be eternal, 
the cosmic idea is inherently temporal.’’ (Italics his.) 

The constant use of capital letters and exclamation points 
does not awaken our enthusiasm for such a conception, granting 
its truth. But if the reader, striving to keep in sympathy with 
his author, asks for proof, he is met with denunciation. ‘‘It 
is a matter not for proving but for seeing; not for demonstra- 
tion but for vision. That mount of humanistic vision we were 
talking about is, of course, in your own living soul. Do you 
see there, do you find there in your own inner life, your own 
mystic humanity, the courage and the will to believe in this 
triumphantly and passionately regnant God of humanity? If 
not, you are blind, and so far, lost! Your own humanity, such 
as it is, is a lie! a most stupid, thoughtless, insensible lie! 
nothing short of that! . . . Who wants evidence of all this, I 
say, is denying his own humanity, is desecrating his own inner 
place of vision, is lying in the face of Man and in the sight of 
God !’’ 

What end does the author hope to accomplish by such pas- 
sages? Assuredly he may exercise his Will to Believe, if he 
thinks it moral to do so, but is it wise to attempt through abuse 
to impose his temperament and his method upon others who 
have a greater reverence for reason, a belief in the reality of 
truth as something more than a plan of action which works, 
and who worship a God who is rather the ideal goal of life, than 
its animal and passionate beginnings? 

The bias of the author for the impulsive sources and his hos- 
tility to the rational goals of life come out plainly in the 
chapter on ‘‘Life Everlasting.’’ For the child, life is largely 
play: Professor Doan insists that it shall never be anything 
else. He quarrels with maturity, and would arrest life in its 
childish stages. As Tolstoy measures everything, art, music, 
and literature, by the peasant’s standards and powers, so this 
writer insists that life ought never to be anything more than 
it is to the child. Ask him for facts and reasons, and you bring 
on you the following: ‘‘ Your contemptible vender of solid facts 
is a public nuisance and should be outlawed on Life’s Play- 
ground. He is a foreigner there, nor has he any unspoken 
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understanding of the serious play going forward there. Off 
with him to the dungeon. ...I have observed that children 
and natural men do actually live upon mystery. To both, your 
literalist, your absolutist, your rationalist is of all creatures 
on God’s earth the most pestiferous and preposterous.’’ 

Strong feeling certainly, but not convincing or enlightening. 
Such misology seems inseparable from thoroughgoing mysticism. 
How familiar to the student of religious history are such ex- 
pressions as these: ‘‘He who would know God must sacrifice on 
the altar the very instruments of knowledge, his very intelli- 
gence,’’ and cry, ‘‘Oh, thou great Unknown, accept now my 
supreme sacrifice. Longing above all else to know thee, I yet 
destroy my instruments of knowing.’’ Those whose tendencies 
carry them in this direction may be permitted to indulge in 
their devotions and ecstasies, but they are on less defensible 
ground when they proceed to deny all religious life, all com- 
munion with God, to those who regard intelligence as one of 
the highest forms of life, and who are unwilling to make the 
sacrifice which the mystic demands, convinced as they are that 
the goal of life lies in the opposite direction. For there are 
many worthy members of society who agree with the clearest 
modern writer on this subject, that mysticism, with ‘‘its ten- 
dency to obliterate distinctions,’’ is ‘‘a principle of dissolu- 
tion,’’ and who want no religious life that can be attained only 
by surrendering the ideal of reason, and sacrificing the very 
‘instruments of knowing,’’ and for whom progress means 
greater rationality rather than the emotional raptures of the 
mystic. 

GeorGe R. Dopson. 

St. Louis. 


PaRALIPOMENA. Remains of Gospels and Sayings of Christ. By 
Rev. Bernard Pick, Ph. D.,D. D. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1908. Pp. ix, 158. 


This is a very useful book. Dr. Pick has furnished to English 
readers an excellent collection of gospel fragments and extra- 
canonical sayings of Jesus. Preuschen (‘‘Antilegomena,’’ 2nd 
ed., 1905), and Klostermann (‘‘Agrapha,’’ 1904) had already 
given us in convenient form the original texts; and Resch, in a 
new edition of his ‘‘Agrapha’’ (1906), a careful discussion of 
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the material, which still needs the criticism of Ropes, ‘‘Die 
Spriiche Jesu’’ (Texte und Untersuchungen, 1896). But Dr. 
Pick’s collection is more complete, including the latest gospel 
fragments discovered in Egypt, and it is all translated into Eng- 
lish. Besides, there is a most comprehensive bibliography, cov- 
ering twenty-five pages, of utmost value to the student. 

The ordinary reader, for whom the book is intended, would, 
no doubt, have been grateful for a brief introduction to each 
fragment and saying. He would like to know what the prob- 
able date is, and on what grounds a certain saying may be re- 
garded as genuine. But such material as the author brings in 
from Baring-Gould’s ‘‘Lost and Hostile Gospels’’ (1874), is not 
what the reviewer has in mind. There ought to be in English 
a work like Hennecke’s ‘‘Neutestamentliche Apokryphen’’ 
(1904), with the ‘‘Handbuch der N. T. Apokryphen’’ (1904) 
ineluded. 

The designation of the ‘longer recension’ of the Ignatian 
epistles as ‘Pseudo-Ignatius,’ while the author of the shorter 
recension is honored as ‘Ignatius,’ is novel and confusing. A 
person not versed in the intricacies of the Ignatian question 
might easily, upon seeing the ‘‘Letter to the Trallians’’ 
ascribed to ‘Pseudo-Ignatius,’ gather the impression that Dr. 
Pick agrees with the host of eminent scholars from Flacius, 
Calvin, and Sealiger to Baur, Holtzmann, Hilgenfeld, and 
Schmiedel, who reject as spurious the entire Ignatian literature. 
This, however, is not the case. The author simply follows the 
present fashion in some circles, of not allowing the laity to know 
that there is any question about the seven epistles known to 
Eusebius. Editions of ‘Ignatius’ are nowadays given to the 
world, from which eight of the epistles ascribed to him, the 
shorter Syriac, the longer Greek, and the Latin recensions, are 
as scrupulously left out as the Apocrypha in a modern Protest- 
ant Bible. And Dr. Pick lumps all of these Ignatian apocrypha 
under the head of ‘Pseudo-Ignatius,’ still fortunately accessible 
in Lightfoot’s and Hilgenfeld’s editions, to which a reference 
should have been made. 

In regard to the quotation of Hosea, xi, 2, in Jerome’s ‘He- 
brew’ Matthew (ii, 5), it may be remarked that the Greek ver- 
sion has unquestionably preserved the original text: ‘‘Out of 
Egypt I called my children.’’ The first indication that the waw 
had been shortened to a yod (in the later square characters) 
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appears in our Greek Matthew and the Greek versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion which aj] have ‘‘my son.’’ 
The editor of our present Matthew, to whom we owe this pas- 
sage, probably quoted it from the same revised Greek version 
which lies at the basis of Theodotion and goes back to the first 
century A. D. 

The study of such testimonies as we possess concerning the 
contents of the Gospel according to the Hebrews soon leads to 
the conviction, hinted at by Dr. Pick, that this work grew and 
changed in the original and also in its Greek form. The same 
applies to our first canonical gospel. This would be more readily 
recognized, were it not for the unconscious effect of the distine- 
tion once made between canonical and apocryphal writings. 
There is not much in the literature collected by Dr. Pick that 
throws any light on the teachings of Jesus. This is, of course, 
a subjective judgment. But none other is possible. The con- 
servative who thinks he listens to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, 
naturally hears the same voice in the Oxyrhynchus fragments, 
and is led by his subjective impression to declare in favor of 
their genuineness. Lured by the siren song of tradition, he is 
tempted to increase the material, heedless of the size of ‘‘the 
oral tradition from Mount Sinai’”’ in the Talmud and the Chris- 
tian tradition concerning the apostles, which should be warn- 
ings. On the other hand, the critic who finds no authentic say- 
ings of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel and much that is wrongly 
ascribed to him in the Synopties may, indeed, be too sceptical 
in dealing with the agrapha. But in either case, it is historical 
probability that decides. 

Dr. Pick has rendered a real service by this work. 

NATHANIEL ScHMDDT. 

Cornell University. 


TENNYSON AS A THINKER. By Henry S. Salt. London: A. C. 
Fifield, 44 Fleet Street, E. C., 1909. Pp. 32. 


This essay was first printed some eighteen years ago in reply 
to the extravagant claims which were then being made on be- 
half of ‘Tennyson as a Thinker.’ It thoroughly deserves to 
be republished, and I hope that it may be widely read, both 
as a model of wise, balanced criticism and as a memorial of an 
old controversy, which will probably never be renewed on the 
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old terms. That Mr. Salt’s contentions, duly attenuated and 
robbed of their stjng, have become the commonplaces of aca- 
demic and ‘safe’ criticism, in no wise detracts from the merit 
of his attack. Many will be lazily inclined to ascribe the modi- 
fication in our attitude toward Tennyson to some insensible 
gradual changes of fashion, or some mysterious process in the 
collective mind. But we would do well to consider first whether 
the credit is not really due to those who, like Mr. Salt, main- 
tained for long years the unpopular cause. Mr. Salt’s strength 
lies in the sureness of his literary judgment, which leads him 
to recognize freely the merits which may justly be allowed to 
Tennyson’s poetry, and in his firm grasp of the best thoughts 
and tendencies of the period in which Tennyson wrote; and 
he accomplishes with ease the task which he has undertaken of 
showing how incompetent and puerile, in respect of such 
thoughts and tendencies, whether as exponent or as critic, 
Tennyson showed himself to be. It would be well if more 
criticism were so well informed, so discriminating, and so sure 
as this little work. 
W. J. Roserts. 
University College, Cardiff, Wales. 
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